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NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


Every subscriber will confer a great 
favor by helping to add new subscribers 
to our list. By sending a NEW name with 
nis own the two can be had for only one 
dollar, and he can add other NEW names 
at fifty cents each as TRIAL subscribers, 
but no commission allowed at these very 
low terms. Renewals, unless accompanied 
by a new subscriber, must be at one dol- 
lar each. See address tag on each num- 
ber, and don’t fail to send renewal before 
the month named closes, or name will 
drop from the list. Do the best you can 
for the best and cheapest weekly farm- 
ers’ paper published. 








THE NEW CENTURY’S OPPORTUNI- 
TIES FOR THE FARM. 


Farm homes for the larger part are far 
from reaching the ideal - life of the 
dreamer; yet is it not true that in the 
older settled sections of our land that the 
farms have finer barns, better residences, 
more tastefully adorned and elegantly 
furnished and with handsomer lawns 
than those of the farmers who began with 
the nineteenth century? Then hand labor 


im. t08-the rule and markets were far, far 


distant. Travel was by stage coach and) 
letter postage was regarded so expensive 
that letters were much like angel’s visits | 
and while we recklessly toss these white 
winged messages into the waste basket, 
our great grand sires preserved them, 
and thus we are enabled in relic museums 
to read autograph letters of great states- 
men of a century ago. 

The fast mail, the telegraph and the 
telephone mean much to the farmer, and 
the farm home, as they put him in touch 
with market centers where the products 
of his farm are for sale. 

Then the farmer of the new century has 
market advantages unknown or un- 
thought of by his ancestors of a hundred 
years ago. Fruits were a drug beyond 
those required for family use. One ac- 
tively engaged in farming 50 years ago 
told the writer that one fall about the 
middle of the century just passed into 
history the grapes were unusually fine 
and a large market basket of them was 
prepared and taken to Philadelphia for 
sale with other country produce. All day 
long a purchaser was sought. At the 
close of the market one woman consented 
to accept them as a gift if the farmer 
would bring them to her, she living two 
miles in the opposite direction he did from 
the market place. The grapes went home 
and to loss. They don’t go begging to- 
day. Canning factories and cold storage 
have put a price on fruits undreamed of 
in those days. The hogs in those “good 
old times” were slaughtered annually and 
sledded to market when snow covered the 
ground. And soon the market was stocked. 
It is now somewhat difficult to gorge the 
great packing houses of the country; and 
palace stock cars and refrigeration en- 
able farmers to market pork in July as 
well as in January. 

The new century will demand farm 
products, but the people of this period will 
be fastidious and demand those of the 
highest grade. Let farmers ponder well 
the needs of the markets, and the facili- 
ties for transporting farm products, and 
of knowing the values of the same and 
then prepare to improve opportunities of- 
fered and the closing of the 20th century 
will give to the world farm homes all over 
the land that will even surpass the ones 
we in fancy erect. 


THE OLEO MAKERS’ STUFFED CLUB. 


Our Ohio correspondent, C. D. Lyon, re- 
fers in his letter to a clipping from a Cin- 
cinnati paper which he sends us in which 
in big headlines it is told how the Grout 
bill is threatening a big industry, that of 
making oleomargarine; how it will para- 
lyze a “‘growing-and useful industry,”’ and 
destroy ‘‘a large market for beef fat;” that 
“4t (oleo) is intended to supply the labor- 
er who may not afford creamery butter,” 
and to tax it “out of existence would be 
unjust to that particular class of citi- 
zens.” The live stock interests of the 
country are aroused, it is asserted, “‘be- 
cause this new demand for fat has greatly 
stimulated the live stock market.” ‘‘Oleo- 
margarine is said to be absolutely pure 


Do our subscribers all understand that 
the RURAL WORLD is sent only for the 
time it is paid for? At our very low rates 
it is an imperative necessity to stop it 
when subscriptions expire. This rule ap- 
plies to rich and poor alike. 
to continue to receive its visits renew. 
If you like the paper, your neighbors 
would like it, if acquainted with its mer- 
its as you are. Therefore try to induce 
as many of them as you can to join ina 
club. We do not like to stop the paper 
to any one, but if the renewal is not 
made during the month named on the 
label pasted on your paper with your 
name, you will not get it the succeeding 
month. Thus if the label reads John 
Smith, Dec., 1900, and he has not renewed 
by the end of December, he will not get 
the issues for January, 1901. If he wants 
them he should promptly remit for them. 
The present issue is sent to some whose 
terms have expired, but it will be the 
last sent until renewals are received. 
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pounds of oleomargarine that were made 
in the United States during the fiscal year 
ending July 30, 1900, 24,491,769 pounds of 
oleo oil, or 26.82 per cent of all the sub- 
stances entering into the composition of 
the goods. If, as is claimed by the oleo 
people, only the caul fat of the beef ani- 
mal is used from which to get this oleo 
oil, and from 10 to 12 pounds of this is ob- 
tained from an average beef animal, it is 
evident that it would take about 2,000,000 
head a year to supply this ingredient of 
oleomargarine; and as this oleo oil is 
worth on the market from 6 to 7 cents per 
pound, if the price of the 2,000,000 cattle 
from which this oil might be obtained 
were enhanced the full amount of the 
value of the oleo oil, this would be in- 
creased from 70 to 80 cents per head of 
cattle. But note that there were re- 

_et—the Kansas City ‘stoek- yards. 
alone during 1900 about 2,000,000 head of 
cattle, enough to have supplied the 70 to 
80 cents worth of oleo oil per head that 
was used in making 91,000,000 pounds of 
oleomargarine. If that 70 to 80 cents per 
head be divided up among all the cattle 
sold during the year in all the markets of 
the country, it will make a pretty small 
figure. Then; again, the oleo oil would 
have a market value of some sort even if 
there were no oleomargarine made; hence 
the amount credited to the increased price 
of cattle because of the oleomargarine in- 
dustry must be reduced to the amount of 
that value. Cattle raisers, except to a 
very” limited extent, and this mainly 
among range cattlemen, are not opposing 
the Grout bill. 

A similar statement of facts might be 
made in reference to the neutral lard 
that is derived from the hog. Now an- 
other fact right along this line. It is as- 
serted that the Grout bill is pushed solely 
by and in the interest of the dairy indus- 
try; and yet 25.89 per cent of the ingredi- 
ents of the 91,000,000 pounds of oleomar- 
garine made in 190 were dairy products— 
butter, milk, butter oil and cream—nearly 
as much material as was derived from 
beef cattle. 


THE MiSSOURI AGRICULTURAL COL- 
LEGE. 


It may be that we are a stickler for 
what some will regard as a non-essential, 
yet we wish the management of the Mis- 
souri Agricultural College did not evince 
so strong an inclination to avoid the use 
of the name Agricultural College. Wheth- 
er this be in accordance with a fixed pol- 
icy or merely an oversight, we do not 
know, but the fact remains that of late 
the name Agricultural College seldom ap- 
pears in any official communication rela- 
tive to the State University. This is clear- 
ly the case in “The News Letter’ which 
is published by the University of Missouri 
for the purpose of furnishing items ‘of in- 
terest regarding University affairs. For 
example, in the issue that has just come 
to hand, dated Jan. 1, we find an item of 
news headed “Missouri University Stu- 
dents in Chicago,’’ and which states that 
“six students in animal husbandry at the 
University of Missouri attended the In- 
ternational Live Stock Exposition in Chi- 
cago recently,’’ etc. Not a hint thus far 
or in what follows that these six stu- 
dents were from the Missouri Agricultural 
College, a fact of which we hope they are 
proud. 

Another item states that “Prof. J. C. 
Whitten, who holds the chair of Horticul- 
ture in the University of Missouri, deliv- 
ered an address before the annual meet- 
ing of the State Horticultural Society on 
‘Pruning Peaches.’ Prof. J. M. Stedman, 
entomologist of the Missouri Experiment 
Station, spoke before the same meeting on 
‘An Entomological Trip to Old Mexico.’ ”’ 

Both of these professors are members 
of the Missouri Agricultural College fac- 
ulty and we guarantee neither is ashamed 





and in no way hurtful,” and so on ad 
nauseam. 

This whole ground has been gone over | 
so often and the claims of the oleomar- 
garine makers have been so completely 
answered that it seems hardly worth 
while to give the matter further atten- | 
tion—at least it would not if these people 
would confine themselves to the trvth. 
But let us examine one of their favorite 
‘weapons—injury to the live stock business 
—and see if it is not simply a stuffed 
club. From official figures it appears that 
there were used in making the 91,322,260 


of the fact. 

A somewhat grudging recognition of the 
existence of the Agricultural College is 
contained in the following, which appears 
in the report of the annual meeting of 
the State Board of Agriculture: 

“J. A. Potts, Eugene Rhodes and C. P. 
Cook, the committee to examine into the 
affairs of the State Agricultural College, 
a department of the State University, re- 
ported, commending the work of that in- 


stitution, and noting the gratifying in-! 


crease in the number of students.” 
This examination, be it understood, is a 





requirement of the law defining the duties 
of the Board of Agriculture and is limited 
to the Agricultural College and Experi- 
ment Station. 

No other mention is made in this issue 
of “The News Letter’ of Agricultural 
College affairs. In the issue preceding the 
one just quoted from, the Short Winter 
Course in Agriculture is referred to, an- 
nouncement of which, it is stated, “has 
just been made by the authorities of the 
State University of Missouri.’’ The exist- 
ence of the Agricultural College is ig- 
nored in this and in other announcements 
pertaining to the college. 

In fact, the name Agricultural College 
is used so seldom that it will be strange 
if we do not soon hear the farmers of Mis- 
souri asking if there is a State Agricul- 
tural College. 

In the statutes of Missouri it is enacted 
as follows: ‘There is hereby established 
the Agricultural and Mechanical College 
and a School of Mines and Metallurgy, 
provided for by the grant of the Congress 
of the United States, as a distinct depart- 
ment of the University of the State of 
Missouri.”” This would seem to give the 
Agricultural College a sufficiently distinct 
existence to warrant the University au- 
thorities in speaking of it as such and not 
simply mentioning it under the name of 
the State University. 

This may be a sort of “States Rights’ 
doctrine, but we believe it to be good in 
law and sound in policy. If the farmers 
of Missouri are to be helped by the Agri- 
cultural College, they must be led to have 
an interest and pride in it, and this will 
not be possible if the college is to be an 
intangible something the existence of 
which there may arise a disposition to 
question. We stand up for the Missouri 
Agricultural College. 


A SHEEP-KILLING DOG. 
ls Valued by Owner at $50. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: For six years 
we have been trying to raise sheep, pen- 
ning them up at night and getting out of 
bed before sun up on_bitter cold morrings | 
to heat up milk for motherless lambs; 
in fact doing all we knew. r 

On Dec. 14 a cur dog belonging to a 
neighbor killed one sheep and mangled 
another so that it will die. The next 
morning at daybreak he killed another. 
My husband shot the dog. The sheep 
were ewes heavy with lamb. It was 
hard to see them lying there torn to 
death by a worthless cur. The rest of 
the flock are so frightened that they 
huddle together and will not eat. We 
are told this will cause them to lose their 
lambs. 

Our little girl went to the barn lot 
before we knew it. I found her on the 
ground beside one of the sheep that had 
been raised a pet, saying between her 
sobs: ‘Please don’t die, Cherry, and 
I'll give, you all my nanas” (bananas). 

The owner of the dog only asks $50 dam- 
ages. He is reported to have said that 
he thought the dog was as good as him- 
self. ‘There are others” who agree with 
him. 

Sheep farming can be done by women 
alone, and hundreds of them would take 
it up, were it not for sheep killing dogs. 

Mr. Heaton, you have suffered from the 
smaller vermin; let your pen help us 
who have suffered from the larger. 

MARY SHAW. 

Jefferson Co., Mo. 

The foregoing is but one of hundreds of 
similar recitals of sheep raisers’ experi- 
ences which each year unfolds. How long. 
Oh! how long will it be before the law 
makers of Missouri will ignore the duty 
they owe the sheep owners who, though 
comparatively few in number, are among 
the most worthy people of the state, and 
consider only the dog owners among 
whom are many of the least worthy, but 
who have votes? 

As is seen in the case before us, not 
only is there a lack of legal protection for 
the sheep flocks of the state, upon which 
their owners pay taxes, from the depre- 
dations of dogs upon which no taxes 
are paid, but the owners of the curs 
have the effrontery to Say to sheep own- 
res that if they give their flocks shotgun 
protection the dog owners will demand 
the payment of $50 for every non-tax- 
paying cur that is shot while killing sheep 
that are taxed by the state. Cannot 
statesmen evolve a better state of affairs 
than this? 

Missouri, as is admitted by all who 
know the state and understand the re- 
quirements of the sheep industry, is ad- 
mirably adapted for sheep husbandry. The 
business, under proper conditions, is 
profitable to those engaging in it, bene- 
ficial to the land and of the utmost im- 
portance to all the people in that the 
products are one of the best of foods and 
one of the most valuable materials from 
which to manufacture clothing. And yet, 
instead of having 5,000,000 head of sheep 
in Missouri, with a value of at least $15,- 
000,000, there are less than 600,000 head, 
valued at less than $2,000,000, and the num- 
ber is growing smaller each vear, owing 
largely to the ravages of dogs and the 
risk of loss from this cause. 


WILLIAMS CO., ILL.—We live 110 
miles southeast ef St. Louis, in a good 
farming and stock raising and mining 
section. Stock of all kinds is bringing 
good prices. We are having a very fine 
winter, no cold weather yet. Fruit does 
well here and the prospect for the com- 
ing crop is good, but we need more men 
here who will engage in fruit growing. 
Land is cheap—$10 to $25 per acre. 

LEVI FERRELL. 





NOTES FROM am OHIO FARM. 


Editor RURAL wor LD: December 31, 
1900, 6:20 p. m., the laBt day of the nine- 
teenth century. The tWo oldest boys have 
gone to the county seat, four miles away, 
to a watch meeting. It has rained hard 
all day and kept me from going to an in- 
stitute 20 miles away fm adjoining county 
I got to-day’s Cincinnati paper an hour 
ago, and it reports a severe cold wave on 
the way, so I will have a bitter drive of 
17 miles to-morrow afternoon to an insti- 
tute in the northern part of my own coun- 
ty. We have a two days’: meeting there, 
and from there Prof. Gibbs of the O. 8. 
U., and the writer, go 16 miles east to 
hold an independent institute on Jan. 4-5. 
Our meetings average #0 attendance at 
each of the five usual sessions. 

THE GROUT BILL.—To-day’s paper 
contains quite a labored effort, by some 
cheap “space writer,” against this bill. 
The article is elaborately headlined. The 
second sentence in it’ends with a bare- 
faced lie, and half a dozen other lies are 
seattered through it. At our institutes 
we are having the se¢retaries direct let- 
ters to our United States Senators stating 
that ‘— hundred —— county farmers, 
in institute assembled, request you to use 
your influence and vote in favor of the 
Grout bill taxing oleomargarine.’’ The 
plan was mine, and all the meetings 
where it has been adgpted there has not 
been a dissenting vote; 

I venture the asse m that the resolu- 
tion above mentioned would not have a 
dissenting vote at a single institute in 
Ohio, and if our senators disregard the 
will of the people as’ therein expressed, 
they deserve to be kicked out of the sen- 
ate chamber. 

THE CONSTITUTION.—Our lawmakers 
do not hesitate to stretch their con- 
sciences or the constitution either, when 
the fate of some pet measure of their own 
hangs in the balance, but when some 
measure of interest to the ‘“‘common 
people’’ comes up they hide their heads 


behind that ancien ument and cry 
“‘unconstitutional.”’ “pee be well 
all the attention of sume of thesé st "4 


lers for constitutionality that England is 
a pretty good sort of a country for a 
monarchy and has got along very well 
for several hundred years without any 
constitution. Let us assist the postal 
revenues by each RURAL WORLD read- 
er writing a letter to his senator demand- 
ing their influence and their vote. 

NATURE STUDY.—That paper of Miss 
Gerber, RURAL WORLD Dec. 26, is the 
best I have seen on the subject. For 
years I have been advocating the teaching 
of botany and entomology in our schools. 
Miss Murtfeldt’s book, ‘Outlines of En- 
tomology,’’ would be an admirable text 
book of entomology. Our youngsters are 
studying it and the ‘“‘old man” has to rub 
up his almost forgotten Latin in order to 
tell them the “‘whyfore’’ of some of the 
long names in the book. 

POTATOES IN THE SOUTH.—Let me 
say to C. N. Crotsenburg that the best 
crops of potatoes I have ever seen were 
grown by my brother, 151 miles due south 
of the Ohio river, on the Queen and Cres- 
cent railroad. He has had but one failure 
in 14 seasons, and makes from 175 to 200 
bushels per acre. These potatoes are of 
the second early varieties planted on clo- 
ver sod in April. Sometimes he hauls 
manure over the land during fall and win- 
ter and breaks the land at a moderate 
depth in March, or as soon as it is possi- 
ble to do so in spring. This year he had 
some rot, but had potatoes almost as 
large as those from the famous potato re- 
gion of Michigan and Wisconsin, “amd I 
think that the same may be done in 
Southern Missouri. 

HIRED HANDS.—Only a word, Mr. Ed- 
itor. In nine cases out of ten the hired 
man is at fault; some employers have no 
regard for their hands, but these are very 
scarce here. I had one man three years, 
then my uncle had him one year; then he 
married and we rented him land three 
years. Although he was one of the best 
hired men I ever saw, taking as much in- 
terest in the crop as I did, in fact just 
such a man as Mr. Phelps writes of, as a 
tenant he was the worst I ever saw, care- 
less, slovenly and actually dishonest. We 
let him go, and he went from bad to 
worse until he was very low down; now 
he has “braced up” and is doing well, but 
he will be a long time regaining the repu- 
tation he had when he was a hired’ man. 

COW PEAS.—Look here, now, friend 
Harry A. Hamilton, you have not been 
reading the RURAL WORLD very close- 
ly, or you would not ask “Could I sow 
cow peas in the spring?” You can sow 
them in May—about May 10, where you 
live—then you can cut them for hay in 
September or perhaps in August. Culti- 
avte the land, sow it in rye, plow the rye 
under the next May and raise a good crop 
of corn, if your land is not a great deal 
thinner than I think it is. Although I 
have never done so, I am sure that the 
earliest sorts of cow peas could be plant- 
ed in May, turned under about July 15-25, 
and the land again seeded to them, let- 
ting rye be sown among the standing peas 
about the first frosts and the peas go 
down on the land. This year cow peas of 
the early black variety planted July 18-25 
ripened, but frosts held off later than 
usual. I have had Warren’s Early ripe in 
54 days from late May planting, and plant- 
ed some of them, which matured seed 
making a second crop. 

BREEDING POINTS.—I was glad to see 
that extract from ‘ ers’ Gazette” on 
page 416, as well as’ that from “‘Wallace’s 
Farmer,” page 419. | Several years ago I 
was doing institute work in company 


} 


with a veteran breeder who was infected 
with the “‘breed young for early maturity” 
craze, and I incurred his everlasting en- 
mity by opposing his ideas that animals 
should be bred before they were nearly 
grown. A few weeks ago I met a man at 
the State Grange, who had been present 
at one of our meetings, and he told me 
that he had fully tested the theory of 
breeding immature animals, and had, at 
great cost, proved it a fallacy. Such 
breeding is a violation of all laws of na- 
ture, in spite of the claims of its advo- 
cates that ‘‘nature places no restrictions 
upon breeding,” and in a natural state all 
animals breed at will. This is true, yet 
nature only aims at reproduction of spe- 
cies, and the survival of the strongest is 
nature’s only effort at improvement. As 
a rather bluff old friend put the matter, 
when showing some apples, “This,” said 
he, showing a wild crab, “is one of the 
Almighty’s apples, and this (a Grimes’ 
Golden) is one of Mr. Grimes’ improve- 
ments on it.” He meant nothing irrev- 
erent, but plainly illustrated the power of 
man to select from, and improve on, na- 
ture’s work. e 

DOGS.—I-: sympathize with our old 
friend Judge Miller in the loss of that 
grape vine, from the jaws of that dog. A 
neighbor keeps two dogs; he also keeps 
30 fine Shropshire ewes. The other morn- 
ing he found 21 of them torn to pieces by 
dogs—of course his own had nothing to 
do with the job. Mine was in the hen 
house that night, another neighbor's fol- 
lowed the children to church and was 
locked in over night; another dog was tied 
up; so he went to the treasury of the 
county and collected $80 for damage done 
by dog or dogs unknown.” If on to-mor- 
row morning, the dawning of a new cen- 
tury, every dog could be found stiff ‘in 
death the world would be better off. 

Ohio. Cc. D. LYON. 


WINTER DAYS AT SEVEN PINES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: In northeast- 
able in several respects. Especially true 
is this in regard to meteorology. The 
month of August broke the records for 
August during the 30 years’ history of the 
United States Weather Bureau. From 
the Ist to the 15th inclusive, the temper- 
ature ranged above 90 degrees without 4 
break; and during the entire month the 
reading was above the 9 point for 25 
days. ‘his brought the mean daily tem- 
perature up to 82 degrees, against the 
mean average of 77 degrees. From July 
Ist to September 8th there was more heat 
in the United States than ever recorded in 
a like time. The year’s excess of temper- 
ature was 777 degrees, and the total 
amount of precipitation was 33.71. This is 
a little below the average annual rainfall. 
With this great heat and shortage of 
moisture, our counties harvested a pretty 
fair average in corn. The month of De- 
cember was pretty dry, having only one- 
fourth inch of rainfall. 

WHEAT PROSPECT.—In Clark county 
the winter wheat prospect is suspended by 
a single hair which may be eaten by the 
Hessian fly larvae. Many fields of wheat 
appear dry and brown. Especially does 
this hold true of the earliest sown. The 
fate of the crop depends largely upon the 
action of the Hessian fly pest during the 
early summer. As the subject now ap- 
pears, one would incline to pronounce the 
crop in great danger. Winter wheat does 
not average very certain or profitably in 
this part of the state. At least this has 
become true in the recent dozen years, 
Perhaps our farmers might well change 
the winter wheat area to other products. 
Twenty or more years ago this valley and 
county was a good region for. spring 
wheat, but insects and other conditions 
developed so destructively that the crop 
had to be abandoned. It is likely that 
winter wheat will follow the same fate. 

BENEFITS OF AN OUTING.—It does 
@ person much good to run away from 
home to new friends and scenes and dif- 
ferent air. Sameness is wearfng, and a 
change is the best tonic one can take. 
And the remedy is so easy and so pleas- 
ant, and the results are so dear. Why, 
new life is given, and we return to our 
homes and friends feeling so cheerful and 
reinvigorated. How happy! And the 
memories of the railway rides, the new 
scenes, new friends, and the nice, things 
we see and hear. And what a study! 
And what a real joy! I often think of the 
many who never have the privilege of 
even going out of their own county. Es- 
pecially do I sympathize with womankind 
who are thus restrained. Oh, my! the 
same home sights and same work nearly 
all the time, with but little change or re- 
lief! If I were wealthy, I would go around 
to those restricted home folks and pre- 
sent them round trip tickets for 500 to 1,000 
miles, and I would say: Now, go and 
have a good time. Be happy, learn lots 
of good things, and grow broader and 
higher and sweeter. As I travel over the 
land in different states, I make a study of 
things. Farm buildings come in for con- 
sideration. I repeat that barns average 
too large for their practical utility. Too 
much space is never used. And a big, 
empty barn is not a very sightly affair. 
The thing should be adapted to its exact 
requirements. I don’t favor a large barn 
for mixed uses. 


of the corn. The danger of fire is sus- 


rials. I would prefer things classed in 
their respective coverings. 





Clark Co., Mo. JASPER BLINES. 


fern Missouri the year 190) was remark: | 
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WEEK BY WEEK. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: There is some 
stir among fruit men as to varieties. 
Here in Iowa there are those who have 
a craze for Russian varieties. I have 
never yet had the pleasure of beholding 
a Russian winter apple. I have some 
Russian fall apples, but even they are 
poor keepers. One variety of them, how- 
ever, is the best flavored fall apple that 
I have. It is choice. 

The agricultural college of this state 
seems to give preference to what are 
called experiment stations, which is simp- 
ly another name for nursery men. They, 
when a new fruit promises well, exploit 
it at prices which, to say the least, are 
extravagant. 

I submit that the methods in vogue at 
a@ nursery are not those practiced «1 a 
farm, neither, indeed, can they be. Hence 
a plant may flourish @Pandly under nur- 
sery care and be a failure in the farm 
orchard or garden. What time have I 
or the ordinary farmer to spend in 
coddling a tree, I would like to know? 
Hence viewing the practice of agricul- 
tural colleges in dispensing their favors, 
they should be useful to the farmers of 
the country and not alone to the nur- 
sery men. 

The government dispensation of seeds 
to the general community is bitterly op- 
posed by only one class, and their echoes, 
viz., the seedsmen. The reason for this 
opposition grows out of the fact that 
seedsmen believe that it abridges their 
sales. If the government dispensed only 
to seedsmen they would sing to them- 
selves a delightful tune, and follow it 
up by a chorus of quadruple prices to 
the farmers. For my part I sincerely 
hope the authorities will visit with these 
gifts as many homes as ever before. 

I am convinced that I pay more taxes, 
a good deal, than the average seedsman, 
and these men howl a stupendous howl 
because the government sends me oc- 
casionally a quarter’s worth of garden 
and field seeds. I am persuaded that I 
have here echoed the of the. very 
great majority of farmers. 

If it didn’t hurt they wouldn’t shed a 
tear. No, sir. 

CROP ROTATION.—I read,in a paper 
a short time ago an article on the rota- 
tion of crops. The writer said one year 
to clover, three yegrs to corn and then 
revert to clover one year,and as Marryatt 
says, ‘“‘Um, and so on.” 

Now such advice, in my opinion, is im- 
practicable as a rule. Firstly, clover 
seed costs too much, and in the second 
place, firstly, the stand of clover is often 
too poor. Then my experience leads me 
to say that one year in clover is not suffi- 
cient to do the ground much good. My 
practice has been to sow to oats and 
clover the first year, follow this by get- 
ting three crops of clover hay for the 
cattle and then to corn for at least three 
years, You can cut lots of clover hay 
to the acre, but after the hay is made 
let it stand and go to seed, seeding itself. 
After this it is very profitable pasture. 
If the ground be bare of snow during a 
portion of the winter the stock will clean 
it all up and be the better for it. These 
are my views on the subject of clover 
rotation. 

In these ends the regular old-fashioned 
crops are the ones to raise. A neighbor 
of mine, an intelligent farmer, tried Kaf- 
fir corn a couple of years. But he told 
me that it did not justify. The land sown 
to timothy and clover paid far better; 
the hay was easier handled every way, 
and the stock wouldn’t touch the Kaffir 
corn so long as the timothy and clover 
lasted. I presume that where timothy 
and clover cannot be raised Kaffir corn 
would be all right. I have myself fed 
sorghum tops and blades; the cattle would 
eat them, but slabs of brown-as-a-berry 
cured clover suited them, much better; 
the cows give more and richer milk and 
the spring calves thrive upon it wonder- 
fully. E. B. HEATON. 

Warren Co., Ia. 





COW PEAS IN JERSEY Co., ILL. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: This sec- 
tion was settled in 1820, and many of the 
farms, even of those of a much later date, 
are in need of some renovating crop. 
Raising cow .peas is a new enterprise 
here. The whippoorwill -pea yields well 
on poor land; so the poor land furnishes 
the seed peas for the community at large. 

HOW TO THRESH.—The question is 
how to thresh. I think nearly all of the 
threshing machines have tried to thresh 
the peas, and one cornshredder was tried, 
but in most cases the peas were badly 
split—one-third to one-half. One machine 
failed to separate two-thirds the peas 
from the straw. One machine did fairly 
well. We expect to raise a large crop 
the coming season, and if any RURAL 
WORLD reader can give us a successful 
plan for saving the peas he will confer 
a great favor on my community. 

N. M. LURBON. 

Possibly Mr. Rogers, whose letter ap- 
pears in this issue, can tell.how to thresh 
peas.—Editor. 


TEOSINTE. Visiting a friend last fall 
in Linn Co., Mo., he showed me a forage 
plant called Teosinte. He gets the seed 


,from New York, but is unable to get any 


pended only a few feet above a barn con- , 8°TShums. 
taining all kinds of inflammable mate-! With its habits of growth to say why 


seed from his own crop. Why is that, 


I would prefer having when Linn County is not very far south 
implements to themselves, likewise most | °f Onondaga Co., N. Y. 


Teosinte is one of the non-saccharine 
We are. not familiar enough 


it does not mature seed in North 

Missouri. Will those who have had ex- 

—_—, with it tell what it has been?— 
or. 


AT THE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: The Short 
Winter Courses in Agriculture at the 
Missouri Agricultural College opened last 
week under the most favorable auspices 
with good classes. 

The schedule of lectures and practical 
demonstrations have been arranged as 
follows: 

GENERAL FARMING.—The month of 
January and February will be devoted to 
stock judging, stock breeding, stock feed- 
ing, farm crops and manures and fertil- 
izers. Special emphasis will be given to 
judging beef cattle. More than a hundred 
head of registered cattle and over 60 high- 
grade steers are on the college farm 
available for this purpose. 

DAIRYING.—The month of March will 
be devoted to practical work in butter 
and cheese making under the personal 
direction of an experienced and success- 
ful dairyman, and in the judging, se- 
lection, feeding and management of a 
dairy herd. About 50 registered Jersey 
cows belonging to the college, and near- 
ly 100 Holstein cows on a dairy farm 
near by afford abundant material of the 
best sort for training of the judgment 
of students in selecting a dairy herd, 

HORTICULTURE.—In the Horticul- 
tural Course January will be devoted to a 
study of the practical details of com- 
mercial orcharding, including the selec- 
tion of the varieties, location of an or- 
chard, planting, pruning, insect pests, 
fungous diseases, etc. February will be 
occupied with nursery work including a 
large amount of experience in budding, 
grafting and handling nursery stock and 
a continuation of the study of insect 
pests and fungous diseases, together with 
landscape gardening. March will be de- 
voted to vegetable work and floriculture 
including green house and hot bed forc- 
ing and open field methods. 

. All work is entirely practical and this 
opportunity to get up on the best up-tc- 
date methods of handling stock, growing 
crops, fruit and vegetables is within the 
Teach of all, 

It is not too late to derive great -bene- 
fit from one of these courses. A list of 
valuable prizes offered by the State Board 
of Agriculture, the State Horticultural 
Society and some private parties, should 
furnish a strong incentive to high-class 
work. An illustrated pamphlet will be 
mailed upon application. 

Columbia, Mo. H. J. WATERS, Dean. 


SOME INTERESTING FIGURES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: This being 
the last day of the year, the time for the 
annual round up, I find that during the 
year my fields have yielded as follows: 


Red top hay and seed, 50 acres, Cr..$437.35 
To harvesting and threshing 69.65 


Red clover hay and seed,- 15 acres. .$153.00 
BB A CUBE IB is cad ceiedediieds 53.00 


. 


Oats and straw, 20 acres 
Cost of seed, 
threshing 


Millet seed and straw, 8 acres 
Cost of seed, h: 


Prairie hay, 50 acres 
Cost of harvesting . 


Net loss 

Somebody else may raise our sorghum 
for us next year. You can guess, the first 
time, what I am doing with those acres 
that were in corn, oats, millet.and sorg- 
hum. The millet was damaged in shock, 
having had two weeks wind and rain on 
it from Aug. 20th to Sept. ist. 

Vernon Co., Mo. Cc. A. BIRD. 


LETTER BOX. 


BOONE CO., CENTRAL MO.—Horses 
are very scarce. Yearling cattle and over 
are short, and the feeders have been feed- 
ing yearlings and shipping them to mar- 
ket, both heifers and steers, and we 
think there will be a shortage for two or 
three years. W. F. ROBERTS. 


PHELPS CO., CENTRAL MO.—Cattle 
are high and they are being bunched and 
held over for a better market. But few 
hogs are kept over a year old excepting 
brood sows. Farmers are afraid to keep 
many hogs on account of the many dis- 
eases among them. WM. DAWSON. 


SHELBY CO., ILL.—Please renew my 
subscription to the RURAL WORLD, as 
I do not feel that any household is quite 
complete without it. Long may it con- 
tinue to thrive, and may its pages never 
grow less. " 

This has been a fine fall here in Central’, 
Illinois, and a great deal of hay and 
corn have gone to market. z 

COW PEAS.—At last I have- succeeded 
in getting my cow peas threshed, after 
trying the second machine. I am a firm 
believer in cow peas and intend to plant 
more of them the coming season. The 
best corn I raised this last season was 
on ground where cow peas grew the year 
before. Horses and cows are as fond of 
the hay now as they were before it was 





threshed. 8S. ROGERS. 
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MILK FEVER IN COWS. 
The New Treatment. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I want it un- 
derstood that I am not a V. &., neither 
am I a “cow doctor,” who generally is a 
man who can neither read nor write, and 
who treats cows which have been half 
starved by splitting their tails, or boring 
their horns and applying red pepper. 

This paper is the substance of a letter 
from my friend Ben Paddock, a dairyman 
who makes butter good enough to satisfy 
the residents of one of the most aristo- 
cratic suburbs of Cincinnati, and who is 
a strictly scientific, up-to-date dairy- 
man. It details his experience with a bad 
case of milk fever, and he assures me 
that it is not by any means the only cure 
he has known of, by what is known as the 
Swedish orSchmidt Treatment. He writes: 

“Last spring one of our best cows came 
fresh; as the grass was flush and her bow- 
els loose, we neglected to give the usual 
dose of Epsom salts. We kept her con- 
fined all day, and in the afternoon we saw 
that she was ailing. We at once gave a 
pound of salts and followed it with 
warm water injections to the bowels. Be- 
fore 3 o'clock p. m. she showed all symp- 
toms of a bad case of milk fever, weak- 
ness in the back, wild, staring eyes, etc., 
inability to stand, and an hour later was 
stretched in her box stall. We hurried 
through our milking work, and when we 
went to look at the cow she seemed to be 
losing consciousness of all about her. 
Now, for our treatment: We took 2% 
drahms iodide of potash and dissolved it 
in one quart of water, which had been 
boiled and cooled. When all was dis- 
solved we poured it in four glasses, which 
had been dipped in boiling water to ster- 
ilize them, an equa! part in each. 

“J wired a milking tube to the hose of 
a common fountain syringe, and after 
both syringe and the cow's udder had 
been disinfected with an anti-septic 
wash, my wife manipulated the syringe 
while I kneaded each quarter of the ud- 
der until all the solution was used. The 
milking tube should be inserted well up 
into each teat and after all the solution 
is used the kneading is continued for sev- 
eral minutes. It was nearly 10 p. m. by 
the time this was all done, and we braced 
the cow up in an easy position with bags 
of straw, covered her with a blanket and 
went to bed hoping for the best. At 65 a. 
m. she was decidedly better and could 
hold up her head. We braced her up on 
her breast in a natural position and did 
nothing more than to watch her once in 
awhile. At 4 p. m. she called to her calf 
and at 10 p. m., just about 24 hours after 
we administered the iodide of potash, was 
on her feet. 

“She seemed weak for a few days and 
we gave her a few doses of nux vomica 
under advice of an M. D. She soon came 
to her appetite and to her milk, and is to- 
day none the worse for her sickness.” 

Mr. Paddock omitted to tell what the 
disinfecting wash was, but another man 
who has used the same treatment tells 
me that he used bi-chloride of mercury 
made by the directions given on a box of 
the tablets, which may be had at any 
good drug store, or your family doctor 
will make a solution for you. 

I have talked with three other men who 
have used this treatment. One of them 
says that he will buy any cow within ten 
hours after she is taken down, will pay 
two-thirds of her value for her, and risk 
the cure; another that in eight cases it 
only failed once. 

All say that when the cow is milked out 
several hours after the medicine is in- 
jected into the udder, that the smell of 
the milk is horrible. One said that in one 
case he failed to see any improvement in 
ten hours; the cow was milked out and 
the injection repeated, using but two 
drahms the second time, one-fourth to 
each quarter of the udder, with a double 
amount of water, i. e., half a gallon to the 
two drams iodide of potash. He also gave 
ten drops fluid ext. conium maculatum on 
the tongue, giving ten drops fluid ext. 
aconite alternate hours for 6 to 12 hours. 

If I had a cow taken down to-morrow 
with this disease I would certainly try 
the treatment as outlined by Mr. Paddock 
in his letter, and would expect to cure the 
cow. 

Under old methods of treatment about 
nine cases in ten die; under this treat- 
ment it is said that more than eight in 
ten recover. It is worthy of trial, but all 
must remember that success depends up- 
on the treatment being carried out under 
“surgically clean’’ conditions. Everything 
used must be sterilized and disinfected 
thoroughly. c. D. LYON. 

Ohio. 








THE MISSOURI DAIRY MEETING. 


(Continued from Last Issue.) 

Following the reading of Mr. Marple’s 
paper, which appeared in our last issue, 
Prof. D. H. Otis, assistant in dairying in 
the Kansas Agricultural College, discussed 
“Scrub Cows and Scrub Dairymen,” in a 
very interesting and instructive manner. 
We hope to present his address in full in 
a later issue. Proof of the valuable char- 
acter of this address was in the numer- 
ous questions that followed. 

Mr. H. C. Dehoney asked how could 
one determine the amount of food needed 
by each cow? 

Ans. It must be done by trial, watching 
the cow and her product closely so as to 
note when an increased amount of food 
failed to increase the yield of milk. 

Ques. by Bruns: Do you grind the 
grain fed? 

Ans.: We grind all grain fed to cows. 

Ques.: Do you grind the cob? 

Ans.: It depends on the cost of the 
power. 

Ques.: Have you tried cutting clover 
hay and mixing with the feed? 

Ans.: We grow but little clover—we 
are too far west. 

Ques.: Have you tried shredded corn 
fodder as a cow food? 

Ans.: Yes; that is, we feed fodder that 
has been run through a threshing ma- 
chine. 








HOOD FARM 
Milk Fever Cure 


(Improved Schmidt Treatment Complete.) 


Saves the lives of your most valuable cows. 
. Every breeder, farmer and owner of a cow 
should keep it on hand ready for an emer- 
on No previous experience required. 
ly to use after the cow becomes 
paralyzed. Complete apparatus with each 
Successfully used at Hood Farm. 


to $, 

We shall be pleased to 

relative to care of dairy 
cows and swine. Mention this paper. 

Cc. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass, 


Ques.: How do you sow alfalfa? 

Ans.: We sow 2 pounds of seed to the 
acre. Mixing the seed with corn chop to 
give bulk. At Manhattan and west we 
sow preferably in the spring; further 
east it can be sown in the fall. Soil must 
be well prepared and free from weeds. 
The subsoil must be loose for alfalfa; it 
it will not succeed on a stiff hardpan 
subsoil. Where it can be grown it is 
one of the most valuable cow feeds 
grown. 

Following this address Miss Holmes of 
Lincoln, Neb., favored the convention 
with some vocal music that was admir- 
ably rendered. The music was the more 
highly appreciated by the audience from 
the fact that Miss Holmes is the daughter 
of a dairyman. 

NIGHT SESSION, DECEMBER 2. 

Chairman Colman called the conven- 
tion to order for the closing session of 
the first day at 7:30 o’clock. Mrs. R. H. 
Pethebridge of St. Louis entertained the 
audience with a number of selections on 
the piano, that were skillfully rendered. 

Mr. John Patterson was called on for a 
short talk. He urged that dairymen of 
the state make more use of the State Ex- 
periment Station at Columbia. Those in 
charge are anxious to aid us if we will 
give them a chance. We must get more 
young men to go to Columbia to get the 
information needed by dairymen. We 
must wake up to the importance of the 
dairy industry. It is the best means of 
saving and building up the soil fertility. 

The chairman supplemented Mr. Pat- 
terson’s remarks and urged dairymen to 
use the influence they have to secure 
needed legislation to supplement the 
work at Columbia. They should do what 
they can to get the Legislature to make 
liberal appropriations in aid of the State 
Fair so that a proper Dairy Building can 
be provided. 


EDUCATING DAIRYMEN. 


Prof. G. L. McKay, who is at the head 
of the Dairy School of the Iowa Agricul- 
tural College, was the next speaker. His 
subject was “Educating Dairymen.” He 
said: 

When we look over the list of the 
world’s products we find the farmers are 
nearly-all doing the same thing. They 
are putting their surplus products in 
the same granaries of the world, and 
those granaries are setting the prices 
for all. The prices in New York, in 
Liverpool and in Calcutta are all about 
the same, less freight. 

The supply in various countries has in- 
creased so much that it has made the 
consumer fastidious in his taste, and 
only the finer grades can command a 
first-class price. It is necessary that our 
butter and cheese should be made up in 
as perfect condition as possible so they 
can bring the top prices either at home 
or abroad. This can only be brought 
about by educating the patrons as well 
as the makers. Do you suppose the great 
State of Iowa could have exported $33,- 
000,000 worth of butter besides what was 
consumed at home, as we did in 1896, if all 
the butter had been made in a haphazard 
manner, as in done on many farms? 

I sometimes feel sorry for the local 
grocer who has to set a certain price 
on butter, regardless of the quality, when 
some of it is hardly deserving of the 
name of butter. This reminds me of a 
merchant who had to take dairy butter 
in exchange for merchandise. He made 
up his mind to pay according to quality, 
so he told one of his customers who 
was in the habit of bringing the poorest 
butter, that he was going to pay accord- 
ing to quality. She said she was glad 
to hear it, as she had been bringing butter 
there for eight years and had never re- 
ceived a cent extra yet. 

THE FARM DAIRY.—New conditions 
have come up that may possibly largely 
revert the butter-making to the farm 
again. I refer to the introduction of the 
hand separator which seems to be grow- 
ing rapidly into popularity. If this popu- 
larity is a fad or if it has come to stay, 
I am not prepared to say. One thing is 
certain, if we expect to continue making 
a uniform grade of butter, it must neces- 
sarily be manufactured in a creamery. 

I have no objection to the hand separ- 
ator. In fact, I think it is a good thing 
in the hands of a competent person, when 
there are enough cows to warrant using 
one. Still, I think the creamery is the 
Place to make the butter. The little 
Separator will never become very popu- 
lar or practical as long as it has to be 
operated by hand power. I have made 
numerous tests of skim milk from hand 
Separators from different parts of the 
State, and have found in some cases as 
much as one and one-half pounds of but- 
ter to the hundred left in the skim milk. 
This was probably due to the hired man 
getting tired or a boy operating the ma- 
chine. At any rate, it was evident that 
they did not get up enough centrifugal 
force to cause a thorough separation of 
the fat from the milk. I believe every 
creamery should send milk back in such a 
condition that there would not be the 
Same necessity for the little separator as 
there is at the present time. 

AT OUR COLLEGE CREAMERY we 
use a Reid Pasteurizer and heat all our 
milk to a temperature of 165 to 17 de- 
grees Fahrenheit. We have no guess 
work about this, consequently all our 
patrons get their milk back in .good con- 
dition for feeding purposes. One patron 
reported to me that he had raised 20 
calves during the winter on skim milk 
and sold them in the early summer for 
$25 each. I believe that before many 
years we will have a law the same as 
they have in Denmark, compelling all 
creameries to Pasteurize their skim milk, 
thus preventing the spread of diseases, 
such as tuberculosis. The patron who 
cares for his milk and sends it to the 
creamery in good condition, has a right 
to expect good milk back in return. If 
the creamery man takes in sour or im- 
pure milk, he is doing a great injustice 
to the man who is sending good milk. 
You will invariably find that the man 
who sends the poorest milk makes the 
greatest fuss about getting good milk 
back. There is one thing certain, if you 
receive sour milk you cannot return 
sweet milk, no matter what process you 
put it through. There is more need to- 
day of a farmer keeping an inventory of 
his business than there has ever been 
before. 

With the advance of civilization 
throughout the world, competition be- 
comes keener in all lines of business, 
NEW YORK STATE, not many years 
ago, tried to .control the dairy business 
of the country. It was thought at that 
time that the grass in the West would not 
produce good flavored butter; yet two 
years ago at the great National Contest, 
when all the leading dairy states in the 
Union were competing, including the 
great state of New York, the butter made 
at our school scored the highest on flavor 
of any butter there. So we see the mak- 
ing of fine butter is not confined to any 
place or locality. Our competition comes 
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to-day from all parts of the world, You 
can send butter from here to New York 
for little over 1 cent per pound, and for 
very little more than you can send it 
to London, Liverpool or Manchester. 

The English ships go to all parts of 
the civilized world, laden with their 
manufactured products, and on their re- 
turn trip take back dairy products some- 
times simply as ballast. Cheese or but- 
ter from New Zealand or Australia can 
be laid down in Liverpool for one cent 
per pound. This means that we must 
study economy in the cheaper production. 
We cannot carry on our business by 
changes or signs of the moon now. That 
is a thing of the past. Skill and science 
have their sway now. : 

MUST STUDY ECONOMY OF PRO- 
DUCTION.—I was reading some time ago 
of that great multi-millionaire Rockefel- 
ler’s report to congress on trusts. In it 
he said that trusts were not necessarily 
detrimental to the people. He said in his 
business he got no better railroad rates 
than his competitors. He maintained 
that his success was due to a study of 
producing a cheaper and better grade of 
goods for the people. This was done, he 
said, regardless of the expense of chang- 
ing machinery when it was found that 
other machinery could do the same work 
more economically. This same principle 
must be applied in all lines of business. 
Many of you keep cows that give you no 
returns. They are simply boarders. This 
reminds me of a lecture that I heard 
that eminent colored man, Booker T. 
Washington of the Tuskogee Institute, 
give. His theme was the education of 
the colored man so that he could compete 
with his white brother. This, he said, 
would settle the question of what to do 
with the colored man. One of the most 
striking contrasts that he had seen was 
the poor old colored man down South with 
his old wooden plow, string harness and 
old mule, trying to prepare the ground 
for corn and planting it with a hoe, com- 
peting with a white man up North who 
sits on his planter with an umbrella over 
his head, planting two rows at a time. 
I frequently think of this when I see some 
of our farmers trying to make money 
dairying with a scrub cow. Now it takes 
about $25 to feed the ordinary cow one 
year. This we have found out by actual 
experience at our school. We have opened 
up an account with each of our cows. 
We charge them with the food they con- 
sume and give them credit for the but- 
ter they produce. It will surprise you to 
see the record of our herd before we be- 
gan to weed them out. We had some cows 
that gave us a clear profit of $50 per head; 
we had others that ran us in debt $1 or 
$2; that is, they did not actually give us 
enough butter to pay for their food. If 
you tried dairying with this kind of cows 
you would certainly fail. 

If your cows will not produce butter for 
less than 16 or 18 cents per pound, you 
cannot successfully compete with the man 
who has cows that will produce butter for 
six cents per pound. There is no need of 
any one keeping inferior cows at the pres 
ent time, who is sending to creameries, as 
any creamery man I think will be pleased 
to test the milk from each cow and by 
weighing the milk each time you can soon 
tell if your cows are a.source of profit 
or loss. 

Go into almost any creamery or factory 
in any state and you will find some men 
who are possibly receiving from $40 to $50 
per cow. You will find others sending 
milk to that same creamery who are 
averaging probably not over $10. Now, if 
a meeting could be called once or twice 
a year and these patrons gotten together 
to discuss these points, the $10 man 
rubbed against the $0 kind of man, and 
things evened up a little, it would be bet- 
ter all around. While dairying is one of 
the surest occupations man can engage in, 
it is at the same time a business that 
demands close attention, and unless a 
farmer can see a good profit ahead he 
will not follow this line of work. To 
show what some dairymen are doing, 
I will méntion the names of a few whom 
I have met. Last year when in conver- 
sation with Jofin Armstrong of De Smet, 
S. Dak., On thé cow question, he informed 
me that he had a herd of 25 cows that 
he had selected by the aid of the Bab- 
cock test, that brought him an average 
of $67 per cow. Now, say we take off $25 
for feed, this would leave him a clear 
profit of $42 per Cow. If it is possible for 
Mr. Armstrong to do this, may it not be 
possible for others to do the same? I 
have a friend in Grundy County, Iowa, 
who is one of the most successful stock- 
men I know, Mr. George Swan. He made 
a fortune in 16 or 17 years in dairying 
and stock raising. I saw his average run 
as high as $8 per month for each cow. 
These cows were selected with the aid of 
the Babcock test. He usually did most of 
his milking during the winter months, 
having his cows fresh in the fall. The 
calves were all raised during the wifiter 
months and were old enough to feed nice- 
ly on the fresh grass in the spring. 

A CANADIAN DAIRYMAN.—Not long 
ago I had the honor of being one of the 
speakers at a meeting of the Western 
Dairymen’s Association of Ontario, Cana- 
da. At the close of that Mééting, when 
a banquet was given by the citizens, a 
typical old farmer, E. D. Tilson of Til- 
sonburg, got up to respond to the toast 
of the dairymen. I was surprised at his 
remarks and at the same time pleased, so 
much so that I went 100 miles out of my 
road to visit his farm and herd. He said 
he had a cow that had given 17,720 pounds 
of milk in nine and one-half months, mak- 
ing 770 pounds of butter. He further said 
he had a herd of 55 cows that gave an 
average of 12,000 pounds of milk each dur- 
ing the year. He told me that the cow 
that had made the big record for nine 
and one-half months had given over 20,- 
000 pounas during the year. This cow 
was sired by a full blooded Holstein. 
The dam was a full blooded Shorthorn.. 
In fact, his best milkers were crosses be- 
tween Holsteins dnd Shorthorns. This 
he found to be a little detriment when 
selling his full blooded Holsteins. 

MR, TILSON’S BARN is possibly one 
of the best dairy barns in America, It is 
a@ massive brick building, perfectly venti- 
lated. It is ventilated by what is termed 
a sub-earth duct. This consists of an 
underground drain about eight feet below 
the surface, extending out about 100 yards 
beyond the barn. In this drain he has a 
16 or 18-inch sewer tile. Connected with 
this at the far end is a standpipe extend- 
ing up about 20 feet high. On the top of 
this is a hood which adjusts itself with 
the wind so that the opening always faces 





the wind, thus permitting a current of air 








ZARGOLA, 


An Unprofitable cow; record 


DAIRYING IN KANSAS. 


Kansas dairymen are again greatly in- 
debted to the State Board of Agriculture 
of their state, through Secretary Coburn, 
for a publication of great value to them. 
It is in the form of a quarterly report 
for the quarter ending December, 1900, 
comprising 8 pages, and is devoted to 
dairying in Kansas. It is a study of cows 
and calves, cow owners, herds and herd- 
ing, milk and milk making. It was pre- 
pared by Prof. D. H. Otis, Assistant in 
Dairying in the Kansas Agricultural Col- 
lege. 

The report is intended to contain as 
concisely as possible the latest and best 
information bearing upon the cow and her 
product and their profitable management 
to date. While the limited edition lasts 
copies of the pamphlet will be sent to all 
Kansas farmers who apply, preference 
being given to those who forward three 
cents in postage. rf 

We wish it were possible to have sey- 
eral thousand copies of the pamphlet dis- 
tributed among Missouri dairymen that 
they may see how effectively the Kansas 
State Board of Agriculture is helping to 
develop the dairy industry of that state, 
and thus be encouraged to ask that the 
Missouri Legislature give to the State 
Board of Agriculture of this state facil- 
ities for doing like work for its dairy 
industry. 

We quote below a few observations 
from this report: 

THE FIRST ESSENTIAL.—The first 
and absolutely necessary essential to 
successful dairying is a successful cow. 
To be successful she must be profitable. 


157.8 lbs. butter fat in 12 months, 
Not a few farmers, when hearing of the 


profits to be derived from private dairy- 
ing or from a newly established creamery, 
become intoxicated over the prospects, 
and as a result every cow on the farm 
and every cow that can be bought in the 
neighborhood, regardless of quality, is 
drafted to contribute its mite at the milk 
pail. A partial record is kept for a few 
months, or perhaps a year, and, after 
estimating the cost of labor and the cost 
of feed and subtracting this total cost 
from the total income, the profit is either 
@ minus quantity or so small that the 
conclusion is reached that dairying 
doesn’t pay. This dissatisfaction is fre- 
quently contagious, and a number of 
farmers in a single community have been 
known to quit milking their cows because 
they have found by experience that there 
is no money in the business. 

A man might with just as much pro- 
priety go to Arkansas, buy up all the 
razorback hogs he could find, and after 
@ year’s experience declare that there 
is no money in raising pork, as to say 
that there is no money in milking cows. 
Undoubtedly there are far too many 
“razorback” cows in Kansas, as else- 
where; cows that are actually “eating 
their heads off,” to say nothing about 
the expense of labor or interest on the 
money invested. 

COST OF KEEPING A COW.—The cost 
of feed varies greatly in different seasons 
and in different localities, and it would 
be impossible to lay down any arbitrary 
figures in dollars and cents. It is no 
more than right, however, to charge the 
cow with feed at the price at which it 
| (Continued on Page 7.) 











to pass down through the pipe under the 
ground and up into the stable. He also 
has top ventilators extending out through 
the roof, thus the air 1s cool during the 
summer and warm during the winter 
months. The cows are kept in the stable 
the year round except a little time during 
the heat of summer, when they are turn- 
ed out nights. Fresh water flows through 
each stall. Mr. Tilson looks upon every 
cow as a machine and feeds what we term 
a balanced ration. He feeds about 40 lbs. 
of ensilage per cow. He has a big silo in 
the center of his barn. He also feeds 6 
lbs. of bran, 2 Ibs. of oil meal and 2 lbs. of 
pea meal per day, giving them 6 or 8 Ibs. 
of cut straw and chaff as a roughage. 
With his ensilage food he keeps up the 
flow of milk the same the year round. 

I find that a number of Canadian farm- 
ers are managing the same way, keeping 
their cows in most of the time, and using 
ensilage to keep up the flow of milk. 

THE WESTERN WAY.—As a general 
thing, a western dairyman feeds his cows 
too much the same as he feeds his steers 
and hogs, mostly on corn. A cow is not 
allowed by nature to give milk contain- 
ing fat alone, as this would not be suited 
for the calf, for every 100 lbs. of milk 
must contain about 3% Ibs. of curd or 
muscle-producing food. Now this muscle 
producing food known as protein, must 
come from the cow's food. If there is not 
enough in the food, the cow reduces the 
amount of her milk to correspond. Corn 
is a splendid food to fatten animals and 
an equally good food for dairy cows if 
something else is given to help supply the 
flesh-producing or protein, as this neces- 
sary food exists in too small quantities in 
corn if this is used as the chief food. The 
cow takes in so much fat-forming food to 
get the protein that the fat cannot all be 
used in the milk, but is put on the body 
instead, and whenever this fattening be- 
gins the tendency is to reduce the flow 
of milk. 

THE RIGHT WAY.—I believe it would 
be an advantage for our farmers to feed 
more brain and gluten feeds in connection 
with their corn. These foods contain 
large quantities of the protein which the 
corn lacks. We find there should be about 
one part of protein or flesh producing 
food to about seven parts of fat produc- 
ing food, in order to keep up a good flow 
of milk. Where clover hay is to be had 
it helps greatly, as it contains the ele- 
ments which corn and timothy hay lack. 
On the farm we have an abundance of fat 
producing foods. What troubles us is, 
how to get enough protein to balance up 
the food we have. When we buy a ton of 
bran for $10, it contains 250 Ibs. of digesti- 
ble protein. Theoretically we are paying 
the $10 for. the 250 lbs. of digestible pro- 
tein, as we have the other elements of 
the bran in abundance on the farm; but 
we cannot value bran altogether in this 
light, as it is a valuable food used in con- 
nection with the heavier foods, such as 
oil meal. Figuring oil meal on the same 
basis, which contains about 586 Ibs. of di- 
gestible protein, it would be worth $23.44 
per ton. Prof. Haecker of Minnesota has 
prepared a table like this: When bran is 
worth $10 a ton and oil meal is worth $22, 
then corn is worth 21 cts. per bushel, oats 
12 cts., barley 18 cts., and clover hay $6.08 
per ton. Using these figures as a guide, a 
farmer would know if it would be profit- 
able for him to sell his grain and buy 
mill feed. Of course, as I said before, he 
would have to take into consideration the 
distance of hauling grain and the freight 
on mill stuff. , 

THE BREED OF COWS.—In regard to 
the breed of cows, if a man wants to keep 
cows solely for dairy purposes, he should 
get one of the dairy breeds, such as Jer- 
sey, Guernsey, Holstein, Brown Swiss, or 
Ayrshire, but in Iowa where we raise so 
much corn, we have to take into consid- 
eration the value of the calf, so we might 
say Iowa is practically the home of the 
dual purpose cow. The milking strain of 
the Shorthorn comes nearer the dual pur- 
pose cow than any other breed. Still, we 
have excellent results from other breeds, 

DOING GOOD.—A man who brings a 
good sire into a neighborhood is not only 
benefiting his own herd, but is a benefit 
to the community. H prone we are to 
criticise our neighbors in all such matters. 





If a man buys a fine horse or builds a fine 





house, we wonder if he can afford such, 
forgetting that all these things help to 
increase the value of our own land. A 
good creamery in a community enhances 
the value of the land in that section. I 
was told by a land agent in South Dakota 
that land near the creamery was worth 
$5 per acre more than that a long distance 
from one. A wonderful lot of good could 
be accomplished if the creamerymen 
would visit the patrons frequently, giving 
information on the care and cheaper pro- 
duction of milk. Many of the patrons are 
sending milk to the creamery who have 
no knowledge of how susceptible milk is 
to the foul conditions of some of the 
barns. Some of the best patrons we have 
now at the college creamery were among 
the poorest when they first began to send 
milk, A lot depends on what manner we 
try to educate our patrons. We all like to 
be talked to kindly, the old as well as the 
young. In all my experience of over twen- 
ty years in dealing with patrons I have 
never found a case where it did not pay 
to use kindness. Frequently a few words 
which may not seem at the time to ac- 
complish much, will have a lasting influ- 
ence. 

There is no good reason that I know of 
why Missouri should not become one of 
our leading dairy states. 





AFTERTHOUGHTS. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: Well, I am 
home once more. I had to switch off at 
St. Louis and attend u farmers’ institute 
in Clinton county, this state. The poul- 
try manager met me at the station, and 
about his first words were “Trilby No, 2 
Save 12% lbs. of milk this morning and 12 
Ibs. last night.” Do you see the point in 
this, dear reader? Interest, the element 
that is lacking in the make-up of the 
would-be dairyman all over the United 
States, and perhaps as much lacking in 
Missouri as in any one state. Trilby No. 
1 as a two-year-old heifer made a week’s 
record of 15 lbs. 2 oz. of butter, and a 
year’s record of 424 lbs. of butter, Her 
first calf being a heifer, my boys have 
been speculating on her ability to perpet- 
uate the qualities of her mother. Our 
daily milk records of the individual cows 
make it possible to know just what any 
animal is capable of. This interest in my 
family is what makes our business a 
pleasure. Everything is accomplished 
with a hearty good will; even the cow’s 
imbibe the spirit and make the daily total 
milk and butter of interest to our treas- 
urer (Mrs. Buff Jersey) at least. 

THE PATRONS CLASS at the recent 


THE BUTTER AND CHEESE EXHIBIT 


At the Missouri Dairy Meeting, Kansas 
City, Dec. 20-22, 1900. 


There were 56 entries of butter and 
cheese at the eleventh annual meeting of 
the Missouri Dairy Association, 21 each of 
creamery and dairy butter, and 14 of 
cheese. One package of butter, from the 
Clearmont, Mo., creamery, did not arrive 
in time for entry or to be scored, and still 
another came too late and unmarked. 
Five boxes of cheese, including Cheddar, 
Swiss and Brick, sent by C. Holdiman & 
Co. from California, Mo., did not arrive 
in time for entry. 

_ W. D. Collyer of Chicago and Prof. G. 





Burns anything. 





This is a reliablefarm 9 “A< Are. 


boller for cooking feed, 
heating water, etc, They 
are made from - boiler 
iron and have regular 
lap welded boiler flues, 
making them durable 
rigid and strong in all 
their parts. and will last, 
with ordinary care, a 
lifetime, 
Cash with order 


No. 2, Complete, $26.00 





Our Galvanized Tank Heater 
is made of heavier Galvanized Steel 
than any other heater on the market; 
conseyuently is much more durable. 
| to feed the fire. 
ottom is cast on to the heavy gal- 
vanized sides, making no seam. 
Sides made of heavy Galvanized 
Steel with cast-iron top and bottom. 
Ashes can be removed without disturb- 








Buy the “GOSHEN” STEEL TANK 
and get the Best. 


All Sizes and Styles in Stock. 


“Ideal” Feed Cookers, Steel Tanks, 
Galvanized Tank Heaters. 


STOCK FEEDERS, We call your attention to our Line 
Cookers, Tank Heaters, Etc. 


Large opening in 














TANK HEATER. 


No. 2 size, only $5.00 
Cash with order. 


Send for our Price List on Creamery and Dairy 
Supplies, Boilers, Engines and Ceneral Machinery. 


CREAIERY PACKAGE MFG. CO., Kansas City, lo. 








convention was, in my opinion, the best 
feature of the meeting. Nothing present- 
ed at the meeting brought out so clearly 
the want of more dairy knowledge among 
the dairymen than did the ten questions 
asked. I would very much like to see this 
same class questioned 12 months from 
mows = oe a —_ they have profit- 
y learning just where they were “at’’ 
on Dec. 21, 1900. 4 ies 
AN OBJECT LESSON.—A few days ago 
the treasurer and I took some butter to 
our neighboring city of Galesburg. On the 
road we passed a farmer with two loads 
of hay, mostly clover. I inquired of him 
the price he received delivered; it was $11 
per ton. I called the treasurer’s atten- 
tion to our respective loads. This farmer 
and his hand had two teams and wagons, 
and his loads were worth $22. Our load 
was under the seat of a one-seated car- 
ri and sold for $24. The farmer was 
taking to town from his farm $12 worth of 
fertility in his hay, while we took in our 
load 4 cents worth. His income from the 
hay crop came once a year; ours came 
daily. Is this not a very good object les- 
son as to the advantages of dairying: 
Warren Co., Ill. “BUFF JERSEY.” 





if you feed and water stock, write O. K. 
steal Works, St. Louis, for Catalogue. mnsep 


OTHERS ARE, WHY NOT YOU ? 

















C = ‘ 
Thousands of farmers now selling the FROST 
FENCE. It will not interfere with your ular 
farm work. snd will increase your profits. ‘Write 
for full particulars and catalogue. 

THE FROST WIRE FENCE (0O., Cleveland, Ohio. 














Co Ss, 
direct to the farmer at whole- 
masale prices. Catalogue free. 





Don’t Blame 


The Dealer 





pocnuce he can"tcath you fence ns chanpee we ie. He 
to make a profit for himself in addition to the man- 
‘8 fit. makes y 


ufacturer’s pro! He ou pay it. We sell our 
‘o "6 


t wholesale 
dtroct from the Sactery to the farmer o ¥ eleeale 
who uses it. Send for circulars and 5 
ADVANCE FENCE 00., 4130 Old St.,:Peoria, Ill. 





Dees ear corn and other grains faster and more 


ply than it can be doneinany other way. We 

make numerous grinders.sweep and ipower 't 

buy until you see our catalog B 
MANUFACTURING 


THE FOCS CO., Springfield, 0. 











L. McKay of the Iowa Agricultural Col- 
lege did the scoring. 

It is but just to state that on first scor- 
ing J. D. Ahrens’ entry of creamery but- 
ter, and Wm. Plummer’s entry of dairy 
butter, were tied and a rescoring was 
necessary to remove the tie so that the 
silver cup could be awarded. The final 
score gave the cup to Mr. Ahrens, 
who, we will state, won the high- 
est score on butter shown at the tenth 
annual meeting. Mr. Plummer’s high 
score was merited, too, as is evident from 
the fact that he is selling his butter in 
New York City regularly for a fancy 
price. We give below the scores in detail 
on entries that total 90 and over: 





NAME. 





CREAMERY Cane. 













Gr. cl. Sit. St’le. T’l 

J. D. Ahrens, Corning............. 25 ; 
Garden City Cry., Garden City.. io” 22 is 0 H fog 
Mexico PL: SOMME dies an tccécCacsee 40 25 15 10 5 95 
Concordia Cry. Co., Concordia........ sedated «| @ 22 15 10 5 91 
G. A. Meyer, Emma ....................... woes 2 ll 10 5 92 
= A. Zum Brumen & Co., Ravenwood. 87 25 15 10 5 92 
raham Coop Cry., Graham. 40 22 144% #10 5 91% 
W. 8. Dille, Holden ....... 38 23 15 10 5 91 
seen $ & been SP ey ees SAREE 40 2% 16 10 5. 94% 
. Co., Sweet Sprin 38 3% 1144 % 5 92 

J. G. Ku RRA sad 39 24% 114% 10 5 3 
Ss. ‘J 

Ww. 33 25 15 10 5 98 

42 25 16 10 5 97 

39 2% 14 10 5 93 

37 25 16 10 5 92 

36 % 15 10 5 91 

39 21 15 10 5 90 

38 25 15 10 5 $3 

39 25 15 10 5 94 

35 2 15 10 5 90 

0 25 15 10 5 95 

4 25 15 10 5 96 

apetitin? Clay be CHEESE, 
n > Mo., Cheese Co........ccece0008 88 28 12 

G. W. Hicks, Winston, Mo......... 82 28 12 H io 30 
Cowgill, Mo., Cheese Co........-.-.-.-.-.-..... 35 29 12 8 10 4 





Notice to Dairymen. 


For Sale—Seven Fancy Holstein-Freisian Bul? 
Calves, from 4 to 11 months old. They are calves of 
the femous sire, “Gerben Sir Parthenea’’ No. 
Famed ent oes of alot of ore as good milk an@ 

r producers as ever lived, regi: . 
For particulars address - esp “y= 


~~ 
Cc. J. Oswald, Asbury, Mo 


ALVESTON HORROR. 


Official history, nearly 500 pages, illustrated; 
AGENTS clearing $10 pet, day; BEST TERMS; 
FREIGHT PAID; OREDIT GIVEN; books ready: 
outfits free; GOOD SALARY AND EXPENSES TO 
SPECIAL AGENTS. H. J. SMITH POB. CO 


rn. Chicago. 


STEEL TANK. 


| 


HoG TRovGH. FEED COOKERS. 
2" Send for Catalogue and Price List, 
Oo. K. Harry Steel Works, 

No. 2335 Papin St., St. Louls, Mo. 


M. E. Moore’s Herd of Hol- 
stein-Friesian Cattle, 














He is PB none ag Lyaen ing, Mech 

oO some 0: tC) ° 
thilde, Josephine, Gerben, Parthenia, Abbe 
Kirk, De Kol, Netherland and in this 


ers. cows 
butter, 2. Ibs. at 3 years Old to 23 26.100 Ibs. 
foraged cows. in 7 days. 


aj SPECIAL PRICES .70. 
Trial. Guaranteed. Double 


J LB 0., 
A 123 Central St. 
Writenow BINCHAMTON,N.Y~ 


| Can Sell YourFarm 
for cash no matter where located. Send descriptiop 
and selling price, and learn my wonderfully success- 
ful plan. W. M. Ostrander, 1215 Filbert 8t., # 











Oasalog Free. 








VERY SMOKER should the 
Twin Tobacco Smoking . 
only ee veer anid made 
Patented, Ask your d for it, or 
sent free for 250, O, C, RUGH, 3200 
N, 19th 8t., 8t. Louis. Reference: Any 
wholesale drug house in 8t. Louis. 


ARMER’S FORGE 


The handiest thinga man can have on 
uisfarm, With our ball bearing forge 
you can make ail your repairs und save time 
and biecksmith bills. © pay the freight 
aad give a combined anvil vise 

Send at once for free catalogue. 

FB sold last in every state in the Union. 

0. fr: Horner Ute. Co., Box 216, Marshalltown,lowa. 


Don’t Rent 


ESTABLISH A 
HOME OF 
YOUR OWN 


Read ''The Corn Belt," a handsome 
monthly paper, beautifully illustrated, 
containing exact and truthful informa- 
tion about farm lands in the West. 
Send 25 cents in pos stamps for a 
year’s subscription to Corn Bact, 
209 Adams St., Chicago. 





























EUGENE 
FIELD'S 
: POEMS 


GIVEN FREE 


to each person interested in 
subscribing to the Eugene 
Field Monument Souvenir 
Fund. Subscribe any amount 
desired. Subscriptionsas iow 
as $1.00 will entitle donor to 


this daintily artistic volume 
. > “Field Fiowers”’ 
(cloth bound, 8xll). asa cer- 7 
BOOK tificate of subscription to 
r fu Book contains aselec- 


nd, 
tion of Field’s best and most 
representative works and is 
ready for delivery. 

But for the noble conan. 


POPP ODD DOLD DOL EEE SEEDS SI IG 


$ THE Book of 
the century 


, have been manufactured for 
Greatest § less than 87 
Artists, The fund created is divided 
gunaity between the family of the late Eugene 
eld and the Fund for the building of a monu- 
ment to the memory of the beloved poet of 
childhood. Address. 


EUGENE FIELD MONUMENT SOUVENIR FUND, 
180 Monroe 8t., Chicago. 
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» (Also at Book stores) 
If you also wish to send postage, enclose 10 cts. 


The Apollo Turkish Baths 


821 LOCUST ST., Opposite P. 0. 














rooms cooling rooms 
equaled elsewhere. Exclusively ladies hours unti? 
lp. m. each day. Gentlemen's hours from that 
time midnight. 


BED-WETTING oo Mia5.‘Sioomington, 11i 
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Horticulture. 


HORTICULTURAL TALKS. 


Sunday morning, Dec. 23, 1900.—This day 
4d have the promise of receiving Mr. But- 
terfield as a guest and I look forward to 
his coming with anticipated pleasure. It 
is so seldom that prominent men of our 
<raft visit me that I always feel good at 
the prospect. Horticulfure will most like- 
ly be handled freely if we meet. Mr. But- 
terfield was the leading spirit at Farm- 
ington. I was sorry that want of time 
and inclement weather prevented me from 
seeing his nursery while I was there. 

Dec. 27.—Well, my friend Butterfield has 
spent 24 hours with me. If all were writ- 
ten down that passed between us in that 
time, it would furnish material for qutie 
a book. It was a pleasure to me to be 
able to give him scions of some fruits 
which he did not have, as he sent me 
some valuable ones years ago, which have 
given me much satisfaction. 

When this comes to the readers of the 
RURAL WORLD we will have seen the 
end of a month, the end of a year and the 
end of a century. What a field to look 
back upon! In 1800, no one even with the 
wildest imagination would have predicted 
what has been achieved. In the arts, sci- 
ences, agriculture, horticulture, in mili- 
tary and naval lines, there have been such 
strides as were never before in the his- 
tory of nations or of mankind. Various 
rare trees and plants have been brought 
from foreign countries and valuable, new 
productions have been originated here at 
home. New diseases of our plants and 
enemies to our success as well as the 
remedies have been discovered, and these 
latter show us that our lines are not all 
éast in pleasant places. But all this 
seems to be our lot. Man was doomed by 
the first ordinance given him when driven 
from the Garden of Eden to earn his 
bread in the sweat of his face. 

During all ages nation has risen against 
nation; there have been’ wars and rumors 
of wars; earthquakes in divers places, dis- 
tress of nations, etc., and these have oc- 
curred since the beginning of creation of 
this earth, and are likely to continue un- 
til the end. When the end is to come, it 
is not given to men to know. Search his- 
tory from the most remote times up to the 
present, and it nowhere shows a nation so 
powerful and rich as our own country, To 
a man living from the time when we had 
only about 20,000,000 of inhabitants until 
we have 76,000,000 it seems marvelous, 
when to this is added the fact that we 
have the richest nation that ever existed. 
May it continue and be the means of es- 
tablishing its free institutions all over 
the earth, is the wish of one who has but 
few years left him according to the years 
allotted to man. May all the readers 
have a happy New Year and many more. 

In looking over some of my old corre- 
spondence, I, to-day, came across a letter 
from Herman Jager, dated March 23, 1893. 
In it he mentioned a number of new 
grapes that, he sent me. He stated in it, 
“There is no use in attempting to grow 
grapes without spraying, and if you com- 
mence early and keep it up, you will be 
astonished at the result. With compli- 
ments to Mrs. Miller and the rest of the 
family, I am yours most truly, 

“HERMAN JAGER.” 

The death of my dear wife occurred 
soon after this letter was received, and a 
few years later occurred Jager’s mysteri- 
ous disappearance, and on which to the 
present day not a ray of light has been 
thrown. Mr. Jager spent a few days with 
me long ago. He told some one that Mrs. 
Miller came fully up to his idea of what 
constituted a perfect lady, more so than 
any woman he ever met in America. This 
is not my boasting, but will give the read- 
ers an idea of what I lost when she was 
called away. 

THE APPLE ROOT SUBJECT.—Since 
my last on this subject I have dug up a 
few thousand apple seedlings and was 
pleased to find only a very few slightly 
affected with the woolly aphis. These 
will not be used in grafting, but wil! be 
subjected to a bath in strong tobacco 
tea heated to 140 degrees, and then plant- 
ed, and afterwards examined to learn if 
the treatment destroyed the pests. If it 
kills the roots there will be but little loss. 
Those knotty roots on young trees shown 
at our meeting were the work of aphides 
in my opinion. We know that these insects 
will be found on sound or damaged trees 
or roots. For my part I am not alarmed 
at their work. This continued fine weath- 
er gives the injurious insects a longer 
time to work; but if it turns suddenly cold 
it will kill many of them. 

That Wilder N. W. Pear has raised the 
curiosity of many, and inquiries for scions 
are coming in and even orders. To avoid 
disappointment, I will state one dozen 
grafts are about all any one person can 
get, as I intend grafting largely of it my- 
self. Five hundred pear stocks are on the 
way here now for the purpose. 

Dec. 20.—I set out a row 70 yards long 
with strawberry plants. 

Dec. 22.—I planted some peach trees, 
and laid in a lot of peach pits in the row 
which they are to grow for budding. 

Bluffton, Mo. SAMUEL MILLER. 


A FREAK APPLE.—The Oregon State 
Board of Horticulture has received an 
apple one-quarter of which, in color 
and flavor, is Early Red June, and the 
remainder distinctly Gravenstein. It grew 
on a Gravenstein tree at Rosebury, near 
by a Red June tree, and it is presumed 
some of the Red June pollen fell on that 
particular part of the Gravenstein flower. 
What produces wonderment, Secretary 
Dosch tells the “Oregonian,” is the fact 
that the apple does not show a general 
June tendency, which would be the or- 
dinary product of such a union, if the 
part represented by the Gravenstein pre- 
dominated, as in the present case. Per- 
haps the red streaks c acteristic of the 
Gravenstein would be larger, or the light- 
er splotches between would be redder 
than usual. would be the natural 
result of such a union where species were 
homogeneous. What kept just one-quar- 
ter deep red and the other three-quarters 
streaked the mystery. The line be- 
tween the two colors is as 








but by merely smelling the two parts 
the quality is ascertained. The red quar- 
ter smells ao the familiar Red June, 
while the er three-quarters has the 
odor of the Gece 


CONVENIENT FRUIT PACKERS. 


The Pierce-Williams Company, South 
Haven, Michigan, are making a first-class 
quality of fruit~and vegetable baskets 
and boxes. These packages are very 
strong, light, convenient and attractive 
in form. Carefully and safely packing 
a shipment materially increases its value; 


but the packages sent out by this com- 


pany are so neat and attractive in ap- 
pearance that the fruit in them brings 
better prices and sells more readily in 
market. If you are a shipper—large or 
small—write for their free catalog. You 
will get better returns if you pack prop- 
erly. 


R. M. KELLOGG. 

At the annual meeting of the State 
Horticultural Society held in Grand 
Rapids, Mich., Mr. R. M. Kellogg of that 
city was unanimously elected president 
of the society, receiving every vote on 
the first ballot. 

His book, entitled “Great Crops of 
Small Fruits, and How to Grow Them,” 
clearly points out how our old standard 
varieties could be so improved as to pro- 
duce two berries where one grew before. 
The old time fruit growers were slow to 
accept these theories, but now after re- 
peated trials and scientific investigations 
by the agricultural department. at Wash- 
ington as well as many state experiment 
stations, it is shown that Mr. Kellogg was 
not only correct in theory, but results of 
his methods were greater and more far 
reaching than he claimed. 

The calls for his book are now greater 
than ever, and will be the guide of the 
up-to-date fruit grower of the future. 


CALIFORNIA FRUIT NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Our fruit 
anen are again planting fruit trees by the 
hundreds and thousands, and the vine- 
yardists were much encouraged by the 
price of grapes and young wines, so that 
large planting will be made, mostly of re- 
sistant vines, throughout the state. The 
crop of nearly all fruits has been abun- 
dant and of good quality; but the main 
drawback has been the tardy transporta- 
tion by the railroads, which delayed 
many carloads four to five days beyond 
the promised time. This is a greater evil 
even than high freights, as fruit arrives 
voverripe and brings low prices as a nat- 
ural consequence. 

The convention of the California Fruit- 
' growers, held under the auspices of the 
| State Board of Horticulture, was the best 
attended and enthusiastic I have yet at- 
tended, with an average attendance of 
| 350 during its four days’ session. Many 
| Valuab*2 papers were read, and spirited 
discussions followed. The transportation 
| business was fully discussed. The freight 
agent of the Southern Pacific promised 
, better time and better rates. 

The enormous extension of the fruit 
trade may be seen from a statement that 
the little town of Watsonville, San Cruz 
county, will ship this season over 600 car- 
loads of apples, mostly to England and 
Germany. 

That these, mostly Yellow Bellflower 
and Newtown Pippins, can be shipped 
such distances, and arrive in good condi- 
tion, bringing the highest prices, speaks 
volumes for the careful packing and 
handling. Only a few years ago good ap- 
ples in winter were scarce in the mar- 
kets of San Francisco, and largely im- 
ported from Oregon. I had the pleasure 
of being one of the Fruit Committee to 
examine Watsonville and Tulare county 
apples, and can confidently assert that I 
never saw brighter, higher flavored and 
better kept apples in my life. The varie- 
ties exhibited were Yellow Bellflower, 
Jonathan, Smiths Cider, Ben Davis, 
Lawver, Esopus Spitzenburgh, Green and 
Yellow Newtown Pippin, Missouri Pippin 
and Small Romanite. To see Yellow Bell- 
flower, at this time, in such fine condition, 
should convince the most skeptical that 
the uplands and hills of this state can 
produce the finest apples in abundance, 
and the crop never fails. The same, only 
more so, can be said of our pears. No 
blight, sure crops every year, and our 
winter pears, Glout Morceau, Winter 
Nelis, Easter Beurre and other varieties, 
will keep from December until spring, and 
would find a ready and paying market 
even in the east, where they will not keep 
so long. And to find these in the same 
orchard with oranges, lemons and grape 
fruit, is a spectacle not easily found. Yet, 
over there in the north, as it is called, 
trees are bending down under their golden 
fruit. 

Those of your readers who think I am 
romancing, had better come and see for 
themselves. They can easily find the 
proof. A friend from Nebraska, who has 
lately moved here with his family, and is 
@ constant subscriber to the RURAL 
WORLD, expresses it, ‘‘you have not told 
half the truth.” This is so. To tell it all, 
would take too much space. 

We live in the state of the future, the 
best and brightest in Uncle Sam’s domin- 
ion, and what it will be in the next 50 
years, after just 50 years of transition 
from wilderness to civilization and its re- 
sults achieved during that time, surpasses 
the power of my imagination. It remains 
to the children of the pioneers to work 
out its destiny, until it becomes the 
brightest jewel in the galaxy of states, it 
is for others to fulfill; my sands are nearly 
run. I can only wish that many of my 
old associates could see it with me and 
send them my heartiest greeting “across 
the mountains.” GEORGE HUSMANN. 

Napa, Cal., Dec. 22, 1900. 





CENTRAL MISSOURI FRUIT NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Fruit trees 
are in good condition, and are well 
stocked with fruit buds. Small fruits are 
also in good condition and promise a fine 
yield the coming season. 

Cow manure applied around the base of 
apple trees as a preventive of woolly 
aphis did not prove a success with me. I 
will try tobacco the coming season. 

I did a little experimenting at cutting 
back peach trees that were injured by 
the cold wave of February, 1899, and will 
peive the results to the readers of the RU- 
RAL WORLD. Of my peach trees 210 
were three years old; 15 were six years 
old. From 212 trees.I cut all limbs back 
to within 12 or 18 inches of trunk, leaving 
them from two to three feet high. This 
| was done as soon as frost was out of the 
wood. Twelve trees I cut back into the 
second year’s growth, about the time the 
leaf buds were opening, and one tree I 
did not cut at all. Of the 212 trees, 50 
failed to start any new growth. In ten 
other trees the growth was so small that I 
consider them worthless. The remaining 
152 trees made a remarkably fine growth 
and this last season bore a light crop of 





ito get the borers out? 


as fine peaches as one would wish to see. 
They are now fine, vigorous trees and 
well set with fruit buds. Of the 12 trees 
cut back into second year’s wood, after 
growth had started in spring, five died the 
first season and two more last season. 
The seven trees that were alive last 
spring set an abundance of fruit last 
spring, but it nearly all dropped or rotted 
before maturing. Out of the twelve trees 
there are but two I consider worth try- 
}ing to save. The tree that was not pruned 
at all is worthless and will be grubbed up. 
| My peach orchard is located on a hill 
sloping southeast and north and extends 
|down to a small creek. Nearly all the 
| trees that were killed were on the south- 
;ern exposure or on the lowest land near 
' the creek. A. J. D. 
Cole Co., Mo. 





QUESTIONS 


Answered by E. H. Riehl. 


I set out a variety of peach trees in the 
fall of 1899. The following spring I cut 
them back closely and during the past 
summer they made a very fine growth. I 
neglected to cut back the year’s growth 
the first two weeks in October, which 
time I believe is recommenged by our 
State Horticultural Society as the best 
time for that work. Is it too late now to 
trim back the summer's growth? 

How many varieties of catalpas are 
there? If more than one, which is best 
for posts? Which one is the most rapid 
grower? What would be the cost of a 
half dozen of the trees? I would like to 
set out that number for an experiment. 

Will you please answer these questions 
through the RURAL WORLD and oblige 

Campbell Hill, Il. A SUBSCRIBER. 

TIME TO PRUNE.—Where wood 
growth is wanted, which in this instance 
is the case, trees should be pruned when 
dormant, or nearly so. While some rec- 
ommend pruning in the fall, those advo- 
cating late spring pruning are in the ma- 
jority; the latter claiming that trees 
pruned in the fall are more liable to in- 
jury in case of a severe winter. I do this 
work when I have the time, which is 
usually during the winter months. I have 
pruned peach trees when in bloom and no- 
ticed no difference in the early and late 
pruning. Peach trees especially should be 
pruned annually. As a rule one-third of 
the previous summer's growth should be 
removed. 

CATALPAS.—There are several varie- 
ties of catalpa, many of which’ are valu- 
able mainly for ornament. Speciosa is the 
one most valuable for timber. It is a 
very rapid and erect grower, and lasts 
well in the ground, hence is extensively 
raised for posts, railroad ties, etc. 

Large profits may be had from other- 
wise waste land, if planted to catalpa 
speciosa or black Locust. Price of large, 
well grown trees of catalpa speciosa is 
about 50c each. 


I have a lot of young peach trees set 
out last April that have lumps of wax or 
gum at the base, some a little below the 
surface. Is that a sign “the borers are 
working on the trees? I scraped the gum 
off of several of them, but failed to dis- 
cover any worms. Ought the trees to be 
cleaned and worms looked for now, or 
wait until spring? What is the best way 
The trees have 
made a good growth and most of them 
look thrifty. Apple and pear trees set at 
same time do not show any signs of bor- 
ers. Part of the land was planted to 
corn between the rows, the rest to straw- 
berries and all kept clean of weeds. 

What are the best winter apples for this, 
the southernmost county of the state, 
nearly 150 miles south of St. Louis? Ben 
Davis, Winesap and Rawle’s Janet have 
been our main reliance, but as soon as the 
trees mature or get 10 or 15 years old the 
fruit, in our long, warm falls, ripen pre- 
maturely and drop off-and decay. While 
the trees are young the Ben Davis apples 
are large, fine and abundant; but as soon 
as the trees get a little aged they speck 
and rot and cease to be anything but a 
fall apple. How about Ingram, Minkler, 
Stayman’s. Winesap, Black Ben Davis, 
Apple of Commerce, Grimes’ Golden, Jef- 
feris, Wolf River and Gano? Do they bear 
abundantly and early? I want apples that 
will hang until gathering time. I would 
like to know what varieties of apples, 
peaches, pears and raspberries and straw- 
berries, also plums and cherries to plant 
for home and market. 

I have tried Japan and Wild Goose 
plums, Early Richmond and Dyehouse 
cherries, but in spite of all I can do the 
most of them die. During the hard freeze 
two years ago all my Apple of Commerce 
were killed to the ground; Jefferis dead. 
Black Ben Davis, Duchess of Oldenburg 
and Early Transparent seemed to be all 
right. I lost most of my peaches, pears 
and plums, including the celebrated gold 
plum, snow peach and Koonce pear trees 
that I paid 50c to $1 a tree for. The trees 
were all young. I have been trying since 
to get a start again, but with poor suc- 
cess. 

I have an old orchard that has not done 
any good since then. It blooms abun- 
dantly and until this year set plenty of 
fruit, but brings little to maturity. This 
spring I never saw more bloom, but from 
some cause it seemed to blast. 

Alexander Co., Ill. L. A. D. 

BORERS.—Gum at the base of peach 
trees is almost invariably a sign that the 
borer is or has been at work. Upon no- 
ticing this sign, they should be looked 
after at once, no matter what may be the 
time of year. Soil should be removed 
from around the tree, and by the aid of a 
sharp pointed knife, the bark should be 
opened at these waxy places in search of 
the channel. When this is found it should 
be followed up until the worm is reached. 
Lime or ashes placed around the tree will 
prevent the ravages of this insect. The 
peach tree borer does not work on apples 
or pears. 

APPLES TO PLANT.—The apples men- 
tioned by L. A. D. are all good and bear 
well but the Wolf River, being a northern 
apple, it would not likely do well so far 
south. 

Were I to suggest substitutes for the 
varieties he refers to as being the main 
reliance in his section, they would be, re- 
spectively, Gano for Ben Davis, the for- 
mer being of better quality and of better 
color. For Rawle’s Janet the Ingram, a 
seedling of R. Janet, and an improve- 
ment on same in many respects. For 
Winesap, Stayman’s. The latter is de- 
cidedly the best variety belonging to the 
Winesap family. I am surprised to hear 
complaint of the Winesap from this sec- 
tion, that variety being a great favorite 
in Southern Illinois. Grimes’ Golden bears 


fall apples. Jefferis stands first as an 
all-purpose summer apple, and hangs on 
the tree better than any other variety 
known to the writer. 

PEACHES TO PLANT.—For a succes- 





sion of the best peaches ripening about 
in the order named, I would plant the 


exceptionally young and is a king among tes 





following: Sneed, Greehsboro, Alton, El- 
berta, Mathew’s Beauty, Washington, Old 
Mixon Free, Wilking’ Cling, Smock, 
Picquet’s Late, Salway and Bonanza. 

PLUMS.—I have tried a great many of 
the native plums and know of nothing 
better than Wild Goose. The best Japan- 
ese are the Gold, Abundance, Ogon (Shi- 
ro-Smomo) and Chabot. 

CHERRIES.—If light color is no objec- 
tion, Iname Early Richmond asthe best 
sour cherry. Carnation and Gov. Wood 
are among the best early, sweet varieties. 
Windsor is an excellent dark, sweet cher- 





ry. 

SMALL FRUITS.—The New Cardinal is 
without doubt the best of all raspberries, 
Kansas is a leader among black caps. 
Among the best strawberries are Ruby, 
Senator Dunlap, Splendid, Sample, Clyde 
and Johnson's Harly. 

EDWIN H. RIEHL. 
North Alton, Ill. ‘ 


The Rpiary. 


WHERE TO KEEP HONEY. 














Question.—Where is tne best place to 
keep honey? asks a correspondent in the 
“National Stockman.” 

Answer.—If it is extracted honey, it 
may be kept anywhere if it is sealed up in 
fruit cans. Even if covered only with a 
board or paper, it will keep anywhere that 
is not too damp. Of course it will candy, 
unless sealed up like fruit, but that does 
no great harm, and it is easily melted 
again, only it must be done slowly, for 
if heated above about 150 degrees the 
flavor is injured. 

With comb honey the case is different. 
The best place for it is where it will never 
be less than 58 degrees to 100 degrees, 
and always dry. Such a place is not gen- 
erally to be had, but generally a place 
can be found where it seldom freezes, and 
where salt will keep dry. In such a place 
honey will keep well. About the worst 
place is in a damp cellar. One of the best 
places is in the kitchen cupboard, high up 
where it is very warm. If it has been 
kept through the hot weather of summer 
in a garret close to the roof, the great 
heat in such a place seems to ripen it so 
it will stand the freezing of winter in the 
same place with little or no harm. Un- 
der ordinary circumstances, long contin- 
ued freezing has the effect of making the 
comb crack. 


REMOVING BEES SHORT DISTANCES. 


I started to remove them at dark. First 
I blew a puff of smoke into the entrance, 
then I carried them to their new location. 
By half-past 2 in the morning they were 
all moved. The next morning before the 
bees moved any I disfigured the surround- 
ings by hanging old hives on the fence- 
posts all around, then removed all the old 
blocks which they formerly rested on, 
and then as soon as they showed any 
signs of flying I went at the hives with a 
club and beat the hives, and gave them a 
good shaking up, thereby leaving the im- 
pression that they had been removed 
from St. Louis or some seaport. Not a 
bee went back to their old location, for I 
left a weak hive behind, expecting to 
catch enough bees to build it up a little, 
but to my surprise it didn’t build. The 
reason I wrote this, the text-books gen- 
erously dissuade people from moving 
short distances only by degrees. But it 
can be done successfully the way I pro- 
ceeded, and by moving’all of them and 
everything which formerly surrounded 
them; and such things as can’t be moved, 
endeavor to change their appearance as 
much as possible.—Progressive Beekeeper. 
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That Pays 


Seed Co rn to Plant! 


TWO LARGEST EARLY VARIETIES IN THE WORLD. 
“PRIDE OF NISHNA” and “IOWA SILVER MINE” 


“PRIDE OF NISHNA” is a golden yellow, 16 to 24 rows, dee ep gr 
small cob, maturing in 90 days. “IOWA SILVER MINE” is 
variety the full counterpart of ‘‘Pride of Nishna’’ 
These Varieties were grown last 
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grain and 
a white 
in every respect. 
ear with Profit by farmers and cora growers 
in thirty-eight states, from seed obtained from us, including thousands of read- 
ers of COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, all over Missouri, and the Southwest, and 
we have HUNDREDS OF LETTERS from them; in every instance stating 
the large and increased yield, superior quality and earlier maturity over 
common sorts. It costs but 20c per Acre and yan than 1 cent per bushe* 
for the Increased Yield from planting this superior seed. 

Price, $1.00 per bushel, ba age ooemee the cars here. 

Full descriptive Catalog Fre page “Book on Corn Growing’’ and 
illustrated catalog combined, okt. 4 ng over 40 illustrations, mostly half 
tones, also samples of seed will be sent for 4c to pay postage. 


Address, J, R. RATEKIN & SON, Station A, Shenandoah, lowa. 


EVERY FRUIT GROWER sHOULD READ R. M. KELLOGG’S NEW BOOK Entitled 


GREAT GROPS « SMALL FRUIT 


AND HOW TO GROW THEM. The author has grown the largest crops of fancy frui 
duced on an acre. In his experimental grounds are single pinnate whieh yiela ‘over FOUR Ez 
UARTS each of fine lar, ¢e berries. tis cus‘omers have done as well. This been accomplished 
by SCIENTIFICALLY KREEDING up plants to a high fruiting vigor so they throw their a 
sie to the find wey of fruit instead of useless runners. The profit comes from a big crop 
ot he berries that sells at sight to regular customers. This boo -~"ls you all about how its phe 4 
THE CHEAPEST PLANT is the one that will give you the best 1:0lt and most of it, You can’t 
pina . . [ean bore pAnney = the bow o by mane cornd plants. The only stock of scientifically 
@ country for s t 
copy of this book and a revised edition for three years, FI EE. we Pe *~ here dyvclarmpelinea tosoaiing 
R. M. KELLOGG. Three Rivers, Mich. 
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“PRIDE OF NISHNA” 


RED CLOVER AND RED CLOVER 
BEES. 








In “Gleanings” for Oct. 15 I see an in- 
teresting article from 8S. P. Culley on “Im- 
provement of Red Clover and Bees,” says 
J. N. Arnold; also your editorial on page 
; 813, which I was interested in reading. In 
‘the past eighteen years I have had some 
experience with red clover and bees. For 
, elght years I had one apiary, and for three 
' years two in a locality that was a level 
When the 
season was wet, grasses grew very large 
and heavy, especially red clover. The 
tubes were so deep that none but the 
Italians were ever seen working on them, 
and they never stored any surplus honey 
that I noticed. For nine years I have had 
my home apiary in a locality that is clay 
soil. Years ago it was a body of white 
oak timber, now farm land, and kept up 
by small grain and red clover. During 
these years the most of my surplus honey 
has come from red clover. On this clay 
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damp black soil. I Have observed, also, Collage gre wy BS bushole per acre that shelled 62 lbs. from 70 lbs. of ears. 


that when the season was dry the bees yield. beating thie Car ee Is ARMSTRONG & SONS, SHENANDOAH, 


would gather more red clover honey than 











TYPICAL EARS OF RATEKIN’S “PR1DE OF NISHNA.” 


MESSRS. J. R. RATEKIN & SON, of 
Shenandoah, Iowa, appear again in = 
columns of the RURAL WORLD with 
interesting statement with regard ‘ts 
their valuable and superior pure bred va- 
rieties of seed corn that they have grown 
during the past season, and which they 
are now offering £ ~ 44 sale through the col- 
umns of this pa 

Messrs. Ratekin. ‘& Son advise us that 
during the season of 1900 they yg or- 
ders from and sent their seed corn to 38 
different states, including the territories 
of Oklahoma and Indian Territory, that 
they received orders from and sent seed 
into every county within the borders of 
the two states of Iowa and Illinois, to 
more than 90 per cent of all the counties 
in the state of Missouri, and 1 or- 
ders to over 50 per cent of the counties in 
Nebraska and nsas, and out of all the 
many thousands of bushels sent out last 
season, they have not had one single 
complaint from any customer, with re- 
gard to character and quality of the 
they sold, but have had hundreds 


During the last season they have grown 
something over twelve h acres of 


rom crops especially 
lanted fov their own special 

tion they say it was prac- 

1 grown on new sod —_— that 

Boon in clover pasture for the 
past several years, in the Nishna * alles 
of southwestern Iowa, aers they are lo- 
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Louis ly te 
o-_, ged, id cured over 3,000 
Bldg., “it N. 7th street, St. Leuis. 
2803 LOCUST ST., ST. LOUIS. 
eel ev The only Positive Cure for Liquor Drinking, Mor- 
one and other Narcotic Drug Using, Neurasthenia, 
Tobacco and Cigarette addictions. 
u e Correspondence and Consultation Confidential. 
oe r DR. J. E. BLAINE, Physician and Manager. 
in a wet season for a while, and give ita 
rank growth. 
In regard to your editorial, I have no- 
ticed the past few years some colonies ex- 
celling others very much in storing red 
clover honey while all were good Italians, 


Home Treatment for Tobacco’ and Neurasthenia. 
and cared for in the same way, queens all 


Local and long dist Lindell 155. 
the same age; some few colonies would 
give almost double the surplus other colo- 
nies would side by side. I have one col- 
ony that stored double the amount of any 
other in the apiary this season, from red 
clover. 














INSENG—Complete instructions for mowing this 
money-making plant sent for l0c s 
per hundred. C.D, NUSBAUM, Jonesboro, m 





WANTED Shu: for cigars; new plan, qnick 
les, ons business, big money 
CONSUMERS’ CIGAR CO., 634 So. 7th-st., St, Louis. 





VARIETIES Strawberry plants, §2.00 
y~ aes wp. on for Catalogue of ureeey 
ENRY, LaPorte, Indiana. 
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Fruit Book Free. 
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"Result of 76 years’ experience, 
Mo. ; Dansville, N.Y. 








DAHLIA’S CENTENARY. — Florence, 
the city of flowers, is about to celebrate 
a floral centenary—that of the dahlia, 
which was first imported to Europe from 
Mexico in 1790, by three Spanish explor- 
ers, who planted it in Madrid, in the hope 
that the tubers might prove a cheap food 
for the starving peasantry. Instead of 
that, the beauty of its flowers attracted 
the attention of the rich, and in 1800 some 
specimens were taken to Paris. From this 
time the dahlia became one of the glories 
of European gardens. It also then first 
received a name, adapted from that of 
Dahl, the leading botanist of the day, 
which was unselfishly suggested by one 
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Pium Trees. 

Japan Piums a Specialty. 
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Green's Nursery Co. Rochester WY. 
For 1 0c, we wili mail two plants 
of our Red Cross Currant. 
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cated, and being planted early on this 
ground ow 5 pave, combined good varie- 
ties, good seed and ral cultivation, thus 
obtaining strong a > rapid growth, early 
maturity and — at strength and 
germinating po ey grow about all 
the leading varieties of field corn of any 
value, including Stowell’s Evergreen 
Sweet corn, but make their well known 
“Pride of Nishna,” Yellow Dent, and their 








“Iowa Silver Mine,"’ white, their leaders 
in the line of field corn 
Messrs. Ratekin & Son have carefully 
a “Book on Corn Growing,” 
combined with their illustrated catalog, 
ae something over 40 illustra- 
most of which are half tones, re- 
prodiiced from actual photographs, mak- 
it one of the most complete books of 
its kind ever before put into print, and is 
of worth the price of 50 bushels of 
corn to any corn grower, even though he 
does not grow to exceed more than 10 
acres. 


‘We wish to state for the benefit of those 
who do not know Messrs. Ratekin & Son, 
that they have resided at their present 
place and location, for the past 33 years, 
and are endorsed by the banks, express 
agents, postmaster and business men of 
Shenandoah. Do not fail to reai every 
word of their display advertisemen.t to 
be found in another place in this paper, 
and if at all interested, do not delay = 
writing them for their catalog, free, 
their “Book on Corn Growin * ‘combined 
with illustrated catalog, inclosing 4c in 
stamps to pay postage on it with samples 

of seed corn and mention this paper. 


of the original importers. The celebration 
will take the form of an exhibition of 
dahlias, and it is hoped that the finest 
blooms of the world may be gathered to- 
gether. 


THOUSANDS OF HAPPY HOMES. 

If amyone contemplates a change of 
residence, he should not overleok the at- 
tractions and advantages of Utah. There 
are thousands of acres of splendid land 
at varoius points on the line of the Rio 
Grande Western Railway in that state. 
The soil is very productive and the mar- 
ket close at hand. The climate is superb, 
being temperate the yesr round. The 
sugar beet industry as well as fruit cul- 
ture, etc., are prominent features ef 
these agricultural districts. Send 2 cents 
postage for a copy of “Lands” to Geo. W. 
Heintz, General Passenger Agent, R. G. 
W. Ry., Salt Lake City, Utah. 





known the country over as 
the most reliable Seeds t hat 
can be bought. Don’t save a 
nickel on cheap seeds and lose a 
dollar on the 
1901 Seed Annual free, 
D. M. FERRY & CO., 





——— 
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Good, ripe extracted honey shoulda 
weigh three pounds to the quart, It is 
one-third heavier than water because of 
its density. 
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Live Stock. 


Jan. 17-18.—Combination Shorthorn sale at 
Kansas City. Neal N. Gallagher, High- 
land Station, Kan., and others. 

Jan. 21.—Dan Hollowell, Farmer City, Il. 
Poland-Chinas. 

22, 2%, 24 and %.—T. F. B. Sotham, 

Chillicothe, Mo., and others, at Kansas 

City 








Jan. 22.—J. W. Funk, Heyworth, Ill. Po- 
land-Chinas. 
Jan. 31.—E. E. Axline, Oak Grove, Mo. 
Poland-Chinas. 
Jan. 31.—Burgess Bros., Bement, Ill. Po- 
d-Chinas. 
Lg 1—A. G. Woodbury, Danville, Ill. 


a-Chinas, 
“qr . H. Ware, Douglas, Ill. Poland- 


Chinas. 

Feb. 6-7-8.—Combination Galloway cattle. 

aha, Neb. 

woe tn. W. and O. B. Cain, Novinger, 
Mo. Sale at Kansas City. Shorthorns. 

Web. 14.—Ed. Burroughs, El Paso, Il. Po- 
land-Chinas. 

Feb. 15.—Preston & Wycoff, Rowe, Kan. 

orthorns. 

ren. "\6.—Combination Berkshire sale at 

Feb. 19-20.— Armour, Funkhouser and 
others. Kansas City. Herefords. 
Kansas City, Mo. 

March 5.—L. M. Monsees & Sons, Smith- 
ton, Mo. Jacks, stallions, mules and Po- 
land-Chinas. 

March 5, 1%1.—T. J. hy eg Mosby, Mo. 

rthorns, Kansas City, Mo. 
rel _ be Reneck, Winchester, Ky., 
and BE. K. Thomas, North Middletown, 
Ky. Sale at Kansas City. Shorthorns. 

March 12.—Gifford Bros., Manhattan, Kan. 

thorns. 

March 19. O. Tudor, Holton, Kan. 

thorns. 

March 29.—B. O. Cowan, New Point, Mo. 
Shorthorn sale at Kansas City, Mo. 
Mar. 27.—Combination Galloway cattle. 

Chicago, Ill. 


REFORD SALE DATES AT KANSAS 
mars CITY, MO. 


—H. 


Jan. 15-16.—Gudgell & Simpson. Here- 


f " 
Feb. 7, 8.—Steel Bros., Eagle & Son, Mil- 
ler & Balch, and E. Corkins. Herefords. 
Feb. 2%-March 1—C. A. Stannard and 
others. Herefords. 


April 2-3.—Colin Cameron. Herefords. 
Feb. 17-22.—Armour and others. Here- 


fords. 
SOTHAM’S STAR LIST. 


T. F. B. Sotham, Chillicothe, Mo., has 
issued in connection with the catalog of 
the Weavergrace breeding herd a “star 
list” that is ‘‘a merit record of Hereford 
cattle,” which to breeders of these cattle 
must prove to be of great value. In it 
is listed every prize winning animal re- 
corded in the English Hereford Herd 
Book (30 volumes), and in the American 
Hereford Record (21 volumes). This list 
has doubtless cost Mr. Sotham a vast 
amount of labor. It will be highly ap- 
preciated by Hereford breeders. 


MEAT FOR THE RUSSIANS. 


Chicago, Jan. 2.—Signatures were af- 
fixed in this city yesterday to a great 
international contract and a Chicago 
packing firm will supply the Russian gov- 
ernment this year with 1,500 barrels of a 
specially prepared meat to feed the 
soldiers of the Czar’s army. 

The terms of the contract will exceed 
$100,000. The vast field for supplies in 
Russia and Siberia had been opened to 
Americans only lately, and it is believed 
that the contract completed yesterday is 
merely the predecessor of others which 
will amount to millions of dollars and re- 
sult in the introduction and consump- 
tion of American packed meats in every 
part ofthe vast Northern Empire. 

A new process of packing and pickling 
meat was an important factor in award- 
ing the contract. By this process it is 
said that the problem of transporting the 
packed meat any distance and through 
any climate without affecting the quali- 
ty of the supplies has been solved. 


PASTEUR PLACK LEG VACCINE. 


The Pasteur system of preventive vac- 
cination for black leg has been largely 
and successfully practiced in Europe ever 
since the discovery of the “Vaccine” in 
1884. Live stock vaccination was intro- 
duced into U. S. A. in 18% by Harold 
Sroby, agent of the Pasteur Vaccine Co., 
and the remarkable success of the Pasteur 
Black Leg Vaccine is evidenced by the 
following figures: 

Number of Cattle Treated in U. S. A. 


Black Leg Vaccine. 
With Pasteur a & 5,000 


sual Loss From Black Leg in Same Lo- 
ti calities Prior to’ Treatment With 


Pasteur Vaccine. 
Per- 


Number. centage. 
500 10 


10 


Total 64,300 
Loss From Black Leg After Treatment 
With Pasteur Vaccine. es 


Number. centage. 
1.00 


0.50 
0.33 
0.01 


0.46 
(average.) 
All the cattle treated with Pasteur Vac- 
cine were located in Black Leg districts, 
and therefore exposed to infection. The 
reduction of losses from the usual figure 
of 10 per cent to less than an average of 
one-half of one per cent is highly gratify- 
ing to those who have been wise enough 
to profit by the remedy placed at their 
disposal by the Pasteur Vaccine Co. A 
. notable feature is the gradual reduction 
of mortality as the cattle owners gained 
greater confidence in Pasteur Black Leg 
Vaccine and understood that it was of 
practical and economical value, and not 
an “experiment.” These results have 
been well established for some years past 
in Europe, but they are of particular in- 
terest to a number of American cattle 
owners who have unwittingly allowed the 
germs of Black Leg to take root in their 
pastures. The headquarters of the Pas- 
teur Vaccine Co. are 48 Fifth avenue, 


Chicago. 

The “Single” Vaccire (one application) 
is used for large bunches, but the 
“Double” Vaccine (two applications) being 
the best, is employed on small bunches 
and choice herds. The Pasteur Vaccine 
must not be confused with any other 
Black Leg remedy or “experimental” vac- 
cine. j 


i 





CATARRH CANNOT BE CURED. 


with LOCAL APPLICATIONS, as they 
cannot reach the seat of the disease. 
Ca is a blood or constitutional dis- 
and in order to cure it you must 
internal remedies. Hall's Ca’ h 
Cure is taken internally, and acts direct- 
ly on the blood and mucuous surfaces. 
Hall's Catarrh Cure is not a quack med- 
icine. It was prescribed by one of the 
best in this country for years, 

tion. It is com- 
best tonics known, combined 


rectly on the mucous surfaces. The per- 
fect combination of the two ingredients is 
what produces such wonderful results in 
curing Catarrh. Send for testimonials, 


F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, 
. Sold by druggists; price, b 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 





ease, 
take 


0. 


A BUNCH OF MARKET TOPPERS, 


THE CHAPMAN CATTLE. 


In the RURAL WORLD of September 
9, 1900, we spoke of a bunch of two-year- 
old steers that had been sold at the St. 
Louis National Stock Yards the week 
previous and that had topped the market 
at 6 cents, bringing an average of $77.82 
per head. An effort was made to secure 
an engraving of a photograph of the 
Company, the 


The Evans-Snider-Buel 


eS 


cattle, but this was at that time a failure. | 


fed by Hon. T. 8S. Chapman, Jerseyville, 


Iil., and sold at St. Louis National Stock Yards by Evans-Snider-Buel Company. 


firm that sold the cattle, succeeded later 
in having an engraving made which we 
present herewith. 

The cattle were fed by Senator T. 8. 
Chapman of Jerseyville, Ill, and were 
pronounced a é smooth, well-finished 
bunch. They were principally Short- 
horns, were put on grass early in the 
spring, and later finished on oil meal, oats, 


bran and old corn. They refiected much 
credit on their feeder and also on the en- 
terprising firm that sold them. 





CATTLE FOR THE FARMER. 


We present below an extract from a pa- 
per read by Prof. Thos. Shaw at the an- 
nual meeting of the Minnesota Live Stock 
Breeders’ Association, January 8, 1901. 

This paper will not for one moment 
discuss the question as to whether the 
farmer should grow cattle or not upon 
his farm. To farm without live stock is 
so completely at variance with the proper 
maintenance of fertility that such farm- 
ing will not even be considered here. On 
the assumption that every farm in Min- 


cattle, the question to be considered is 
what kind of cattle shall be kept. This 
question cannot be answered with too 
much care, since on its determination 
will depend to a large extent the measure 
of the success that will attend the keep- 
ing of cattle upon the farm. 

ADAPTABILITY TO NATURAL CON- 
DITIONS.—The adaptability of the breed 
to be chosen to the natural conditions of 
the farm is the first thought that should 
engage the attention of the farmer. His 
natural tastes should unquestionably be 
made subservient to this idea. If those 
natural tastes are in accord with the 
natural conditions of his farm, it will be 
strange, indeed, if he does not succeed. 
If they are not, then it is almost certain 
that failure will follow any attempt that 
he can make to introduce a breed into 
a locality where the environment is not 
suitable and where possibly it is even at 
variance with the needs of the animals 
thus chosen. 

NO GREATER MISTAKE is made by 
the average farmer who grows cattle than 
the little consideration that is given to 
adaptation; with the many, the para- 
mount question is, which is the best 
breed. It ought to be, which is the best 
breed for my conditions. It may be 
possible for a man to change or modify 
adaptation in a breed, but to do that 
will take generations of careful breeding 
and feeding. But why should the ener- 
gies of a life time be thus expended on 
the modifications of a breed, when one 
of the many breeds now in this country 
will exactly meet the needs of the farm- 
er? Life is too precious to waste it thus. 

ON LEVEL, RICH GROUND.—Wher- 
ever the land is level in character, the 
soil rich and fodder and grain production 
is abundant, the large breeds of cattle 
can be maintained under such conditions 
with the highest profit. It may not be 
easy to verify such an assumption by the 
facts of actual demonstration. That 
large breeds, however, are usually kept 
under such conditions is at least a pre- 
sumptive proof that the farmers have 
found them more profitable than the 
small breeds. It is also highly probable 
that large animals, under the condi- 
tions named, can be relatively more 
cheaply maintained than small ones. For 
instance, suppose one cattle beast large 
in size produces as much as two small 
ones of an equal combined weight, it will 
be maintained more cheaply than the two 
small animals, especially in a cold cli- 
mate, since more food will be consumed 
in driving the machinery of two living 
organizations than in driving the ma- 
chinery of one with equal capacity to the 
two. A large breed will be the best, there- 
fore, for such conditions, other things 
being equal, whether the farmer seeks 
meat, milk or the two combined. 

ON ROUGH, THIN LAND.—Suppose, 
however, that the farm is mainly com- 
posed of rugged land, similar to that 
which forms the bluffs along the Missis- 
sippj, and that the soil is light. The pro- 
duction on such land will not be nearly 
so abundant as on the level and high 
prairie farm. It would be a mistake to 
introduce a ponderous breed on such a 
farm. A light breed, such as the Devon, 
for instance, could readily climb the 
bluffs and gather food, whereas a ponder- 
ous breed, like the Shorthorn, could suc- 
ceed only in carrying their heavy bodies 
over such land by labored effort; while, 
therefore, the former, a small breed, 
would almost certainly succeed well under 
such conditions, the large breed would 
not prove a success. 

ON MEDIUM LAND.—Then again, 
there are farms that are intermediate in 
character. They have pastured lands 
upon them that are undulating and in 
some instances hilly. They also have 
upon them level stretches, where plenti- 
ful food supplies may be grown with 
which to sustain them in winter. Here, 
then, are conditions suited to the main- 
tenance of the intermediate breeds, as 
for instance, the Red Polls or the Ayr- 
shires. 

Where protection cannot be furnished, 
the natural hardihood of the animal is an 
important factor. But under farm con- 
ditions, it is not so important relatively, 
since that measure of protection can 
usually be furnished, suited to the needs 
of the breed. It is not to be understood, 
however, that hardihood in breeds, even 
on the arable farm, is not an important 
consideration. 

CULOSE, is d to d, in- 


« cure 
flamed or weak eres. tment 50 
THE OCULOSE REMEDY CO., St. Louis, Mo. 





JNO. T. WATSON, Judson, Mo., writes: 
My Aberdeen-Angus cattle are wintering 
in fine shape. I have 15 head of the best 
young bulls I have ever offered to the 
trade; there is not one in the lot but 
what is d enough to head the best 
breeding herds of the country, and they 





are priced so any one can afford to use 
them. 


| 


| 


nesota should have upon it its quota of | 


ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS. 


Market Report Furnished by; Evans-Snider 
-Buel Company. 


RECEIPTS for week ending Jan. 5 were 
14,282 cattle, 40,090 hogs and 5,813 sheep, 
against 6,013 cattle, 24,19 hogs and 986 
sheep the previous week. These figures 
show an increase of 8,469 cattle, 15,895 
hogs and 4,827 sheep, As compared with 
corresponding week year ago cattle in- 
creased 3,900, hogs decreased 11,000 and 
sheep increased 3,000. Receipts at the four 
principal markets for the week amounted 
to 98,900 cattle, 270,900 hogs and 77,300 
sheep, against 76,600 cattle, 211,100 hogs 
and 48, last week. In corresponding 
week year ago 105,700 cattle, 342,700 hogs 
and 98,600 sheep were received. 

Our market opened this week 10 to lic 
higher than the close of last, but on 
Thursday and Friday receipts were heavy 
for these days, and under unfavorable 
advices from other markets, closed on 
bulk of beef steers 15 to 2%c lower than 
at high time the fore part of week. There 
were no strictly choice cattle offered for 
sale, but several bunches of pretty good 
cattle sold at $5.20 to $5.60. e note from 
the “Drovers’ Journal” that the market 
declined there 15 to 25c towards the latter 
part of week. Exporters were free buy- 
ers of cattle in their class. The run of 
cow and heifer butcher cattle has been 
fairly liberal, and prices towards the lat- 
ter part of the week show a 15 toc %c de- 
cline. Beef steers closed very weak and 
about 5 to 10c lower than the close of last 
week, while cow and heifer butcher stuff 
figures 10 to lic lower. Stockers and feed- 
ers have been very scarce, and best grades 
have been in strong demand, while com- 
mon and medium ones remained about 
steady. During week top veal calves sold 
as high as $7.75. The bull market was 
about steady throughout, while best 
grades of milk cows with calves sold 
strong, and medium grades were about 
steady. The following quotations are 
based upon present conditions of the 
market: 

Best native beef steers, strictly fancy 
cattle, 1,300 to 1,600 pounds average, $5.65 
to $5.85; choice export steers, 1, to 1,300 
pounds average, $5.40 to $5.60; good ship- 
ping and export steers, 1,300 to 1,600 
pounds, $5.20 to $5.35; fair to medium ship- 
ping steers, 1,300 to 1,450 pounds, $4.70 to 
$5.15; the bulk of the native beef steers 
averaging 1,300 pounds and upwards were 
of medium to good quality, sold at $5.15 to 
$55.5, and the top price was $5.60 for extra 
fine 1,489 pound offerings. Steers, 1,200 to 
1,290 pounds average, full range, rough to 
best, $4.55 to $5.50, bulk of sales at $4.90 to 
$5.30; steers, 1,000 to 1,199 pounds average, 
full range, $4.25 to $5.40, bulk of sales at 
$4.50 to $5.06; steers weighing less than 
1,000 pounds full range $3.25 to $4.90, bulk 
sold at $4.00 to $4.40. Feeding steers, fair 
to choice, 800 pounds and upwards, $3. 
to $4.50, the bulk at $3.65 to $4.25, and they 
were medium to good quality; common to 
choice stockers, $2.25 to $4.25, bulk at $3.00 
to $3.60, and the quality was just fair; 
stock heifers full range $2.25 to $4.10 and 
the bulk at $2.50 to $8.00. Fancy. native 
heifers sell at $4.65 to $5.15 and there were 
very few .on the market; choice native 
heifers sell at $4.25 to $4.60; good native 
cows and heifers sell at $3.25 to $4.15; me- 
dium cows at $2.75 to $3.15; fair cows $2.35 
to $2.70; inferior, light and old cows $1.25 
to $2.25; the bulk of the Southwest cows 
sold at $2.35 to $3.15 and the bulk of all 
the cows sold at $2.50 to $3.50. Canning 
cows sell at $1.25 to $2.75. Veal calves, full 
range, $4.00 to $7.75 per 100 pounds, bulk 
at $6.25 to $7.25 per 100 pounds. Heretics 
and yearlings sold at $1.25 to $3.35 per 100 
pounds with the bulk at $2.75 to $3.25. 
Bulls, full range, $2.00 to $4.00, bulk of 
sales $2.75 to $3.25. Stocker bulls sold at 
$2.40 to $3.25, the bulk at $2.75 to $3.00. Dur- 
ing the week the milkers soldat a full 
range of $26.00 to $41.00 per cow and calf, 
the bulk of sales being at $29.00 to $35.00. 

Receipts in the Southern’ division 
amounted to about 311 cars, the largest in 
over a month. There were 104 cars last 
week, 258 week before and 209 cars corre- 
sponding week last year. During the fore 
part of week the market advanced, but 
later declined, and closes to-day prac- 
tically about the same on steers and cows 
as a week ago. There have been a good 
many fed Texas cattle coming which have 
sold from $4.00 to $4.60. During the week 
Alabama and Mississippi calves sold at 
$2.50 to $3.00, bulls and oxen at $2.00 to $3.00, 
cows and mixed cattle at $2.15 to $3.00, 
largely a t$2.15 to $2.35 and stockers and 
canner steers at $2.35 to $2.90 and butcher 
steers 630 to 832 pounds average at $3.10 to 

.60. Arkansas and Tennessee yearlings 
sold at $1.00 to $2.80, mainly at $2.25 to 
$2.75, calves at $2.75 to $7.00 per 100 lbs., 
bulls, stags and oxen at $1.75 to $2.65, cows 
and mixed cattle at $2.00 to $3.40, the bulk 
at $2.25 to $2.75; stock steers at $2.25 to 
$3.10, largely at $2.80 to $8.00 and beef 
steers, 800 to pounds average at $3. 
to .85. Texas and Indian Territory 
calves 160 to 304 pounds average sold at 
$11.00 to $11.20 per head. Bulls sold at $2.40 
to $3.50, stags and-oxen at $2,60 to $3.90 and 
cows and heifers at $2.50 to $4.50 with the 
bulk at $2.85 to $3.05. Grass steers, 730 to 
196 pounds average, sold at $3.15 to $3.75 
and fed steers, 673 to 1,330 pounds average, 
oe * $3.50 to $4.60 with the bulk at $3.85 
to $4.45. 

HOGS—The week opened with liberal re- 
ceipts Monday, and while the quality was 
not good, a strong demand prevailed for 
all classes, causing an advance of 5 to 10c. 
Tuesday and Wednesday receipts were 
moderate, and market each day was 
strong to 5c higher. Thursday marked 
the first decline of the week, and salesmen 
were forced to sell best grades at prices 
weak to 5c lower. Receipts Friday 
amounted to 7,000, the demand being 
strong from all classes of buyers and ad- 
vices favorable from other points, causing 
an advance of 5 to 10c on all grades. 
With moderate receipts Saturday, the 
market was steady and a good clearance 
was made at following prices: Butchers 
and packers $5.10 to $5.20, Yorkers and 
shippers $5.00 to $5.10, heavy pigs $4.65 to 
$5.00, ht pigs $4.40 to $4.60, rough heav- 
ies, $4.50 to $4.85. 

SHEEP—Receipts light first three days 
of week, market advancing about 20c on 
best grades. Wednesday receipts includ- 
ed 255 clipped 69-lb. yearlings at $5.00, 189 
102-Ib. western ewes at $4.00, and best na- 
tive lambs weighing 70 to 83 Ibs. sold at 
from $5.65 to $5.75. Receipts Thursday 
only fair, quality not good, market 10c 
lower on best grades, while medium and 
common kind showed even more decline. 
Friday arrivals light, market steady. Sat- 
urday market unchanged as compared 
with Friday. We quote: Best sheep $4.00 
to $4.25, best lambs $5.25 to $5.50, best bucks 

75 to $3.00, stockers $2.50 to $3.00. 

Monday, Jan. 7.—CATTLE—Receipts of 
cattle here to-day were heavy, and prices 
are about 10c lower than the close of last 
week. There were no good cattle in the 
native division. Had there been a few of 
the handy weight, right kind, we don’t 
believe they would have sold much lower. 
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ON TUESDAY, JANUARY 224, 


will occur the 19th annual sale of the W 
bulls and 26 heifers, comprising the clean 
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RTLE FRERE, and 1 by the well known 
This is the only opportunity ever 
and the only offering from this herd 
of the Riverside offering includes four heif- 


animal each from following well known 


ON THURSDAY, JANUARY 24th, 


Mo., 12 bulls and 12. heifers by 


ON FRIDAY, JANUARY 2sth, 


KIN BROS., LEES SUMM 


F. M’CARTY, Humbolt, 


bred dams. 


IETY Bull, But Cut 3 
CONLEY, i ch., will: 


following well known br $ 

HILL, IND., offers 20 head of the tops m | his famous Rose ag ee 
5th and Lady Help. This includ 
r. F. A. Nave the best ani 
MBUS (sire of the $5,050 
(sire of Corrector), 
berator (by Corrector), 


ipes. The femal 


of CORRECTOR), 


1., will offer a dau 


Columbus 17th, and the 


Imported Freedom and Tip Top. 


IT, Mo. 
one ter ieee aolanaeted edins etaane JURYMAN: oi seven females and three bulls, 3 of 


Java, Climax, Wild Tom, Silky and 
the equal of this offering has never 


erside sale, I will sell for the EGGER HERE- 
n City, 


their 


er all breeds and one of the best sons of 
For depth and smoothness of flesh, combining quality with scale, 
The heifers will have calves by their side 


or be 


CLEM GRAVES, BUNKER 
ng his entire show herd with 
es the celebrated Champion 
mal he ever exhibited, and all 


$7,500 


Lyford, Star Grove 17th, and 8 bulls by 


which 


8 by Stanley (a son of Hesiod), 3 by the prize 


SALES WILL COMMENCE EACH DAY AT 1 P. M. SHARP. 


The cattle of each breeder will be sold separately, each " 
Fifty head will be sold each day; in all 200 head. ype Sy 
be best 200 cattle of any breed that ever 
Auctioneers: Col. J. W. Judy, Col. R. E. Edmonson,Col. F. M. 
Col. H. W. Grahi 
For further 
January 10th. 


the 


The 


am. 
Lente aon see reading matter in this paper, 
ersons whose names are on my list will 

ay TO W DROW Geen y receive catalogues without writing for them. 


es will be bred to or have calves at si e by 


Kan., will offer two bulls and four heifers bred from the 
BEAU DONNALD, etc. The heifers in calf to RIGHT SORT 


) 

GEO. W. DENNIS, Cisco, Mo., will offer o 
Champion SIR COMEWELL, (son of OR). 
IMP. LINCOLN and out of rich] 

J. C. ADAMS, Moweaqua, tt 
RECTOR; 3 splendid heifers by the $1,575 EXCELLE 
OW. BLACK. Lynd 

4 5 A ndon, O., will offe 
WILTON-GROVE-AN YY yo > Reape 

GEO. B. 

Mr. Nave’s Perfection. 


ell known bull, Young Shadeland, by the 
also two bulls and three heifers by the 


ghter of the $1,000 cow Blendress, by COR- 
NT, champion over all breeds, and a son 


-bred bull by MILLITANT, and the 
Marshall, Mich., will sell KANSAS KING, the only calf that ever beat 


Sn, ft 
3 t 4 2 5 
PORTUNE 2080 (5922) 


consignment being a distinct sale by it- 
sale will be conducted under my rules and manage- 





ssed at one time under the Aucti 





oods, Col. J. W. Sparks, Col. Carey M. 


. F. B. SOTHAM, 
Weavergrace Breeding Establishment, 
Chillicothe, Missouri. 





8s . 
Jones, and 


or address the undersigned. Sale catalogues ready 





figure about 10c lower than the close of 
last week. These good fed cattle are hav- 
ing considerable effect on the medium 
grades of natives, and all classes coming 
directly in competition with them have 
shown more decline than the better grades 
of native steers. 

HOGS—Receipts 9,000, market strong, 10c 
higher than last week’s closing prices. 
SHEEP—Receipts light, market steady 
at last week’s closing prices. 


Veterinary. 


Answers to questions in this depart- 
ment are given by Dr. T. E. White, form- 
er State Veterinarian for Missouri, Seda- 
lia, Mo. Write questions on one side of 
paper only, and separate from other busi- 
ness. Those wishing a written reply pri- 
vately must accompany their requests 


with a fee of one dollar, the professional 
opinion being one of private advantage. 








$102. i. 


Ship on 8 days money 
without an: : 
found satistactory. Take the Plow into | 
your field give it a trial if found satis. | 

factory and the you 
retail 
90, 
rn to 
us and we will pay all 


=... _ freigh ways. 
GUARANTEED TO SCOUR 


lold board, landside and share made of soft center 


ag: profit, 
MARVIN SMITH CO., 55-57-59 N. Jefferson St. CHICAGO. 


AEYSTONE 


lakes dehorning easy/i/ 
and painless. Cuts 

on four sides at 

once. Itnever 

bruises nor 

ci 


for circulars, / and easiest. 
. T. PHILLIPS, Pomeroy, Pa., (Successor A.C, BROSIUS). 














Editor RURAL WORLD: Please give 
me a description of black leg among cat- 
tle. A neighbor has been losing some 
young cattle; they seem stiff and stupid, 
become lame, their heads are drawn to 
one side and almost under the body, and 
when skinned the flesh appears to be 
bloodshot in places. 8S. A. HARRISON. 

Franklin Co., Ill. 

BLACK LEG.—The symptoms given are 
undoubtedly those of black leg. If our 
correspondent will look over his last 
year’s file of the RURAL WORLD com- 
mencing March 14, April 11, i8, 25, he will 
get a ful! description of black leg, to- 
gether with the best remedy known to 
prevent the disease. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I have a 
mare that a month before foaling be- 
came stiff so that all she ate and drank 
had to be held up level with her body. 
She got some better, but one of her hind 
legs broke out with running sores and 
swelled as large as a stove pipe. It 
smells very badly. She eats well, but is 
thin, stiff and lame. We took the colt 
away and have raised it by hand. 
W. R. VAUGHAN. 

Kingman Co., Kas. 

BLOOD POISON.—We believe your 
mare, from the described symptoms, is 
blood poisoned, due to gestation and 
parturition. Would advise in the ab- 
sence of a veterinary, that you call in 
your family physician to examine her 
after which he will be able to prescribe 
for the prevailing symptoms present. You 





did wisely to raise the colt by hand. 





STOCK NOTES. 


BROOD SOW SALE.—This, the last call 
for the L. G. Jones’ great quality brood 
Sow sale that will be held at Towanda, 
Iil., on January 16. This offering is a 
good one individualy, and is royally bred. 
If you have not yet sent for a catalog, 
do so at once, and then attend the sale. 
There will be bargains to be had. 

SHORTHORN SALE.—Remember the 
Shorthorn sale that takes place at Kan- 
sas City January 17 and 18, when 4, bulls 
and 97 cows and heifers will be sold. 
Messrs. Dimmock, Gallagher and Lale 
will put good animals in the sale, and 
mone Mescamings anything in that line 
should be on hand. : 
gains. Have you sent ry S aelant Noe 
Well do so at once. Write a postal card 
to Neal N. Gallagher, Highland Station 
Kas., he will be pleased to send you a 


copy. 
STOCK JUDGING.—The interest i 
stock is indicated by the fact B age 
course in stock judging at the Iowa Agri- 
cultural College, was advertised to begin 
January 7. The limit was set at 100, but 
applications began pouring in and it was 
then decided to remove the limit and 
take care of all that might come up to 
300. This number has already been 
reached, but it will be impossible to go 
beyond it this year. The applications 
have come from all over the country as 
far west as Utah, east as Virginia, and 
south as Tennessee. Stock men are be- 
ginning to realize the importance of being 
able to judge farm animals. The splendid 
showing made by the agricultural college 
at the late Chicago stock show has done 
much to silence opposition to the insti- 
tution. t been claimed that the 
work at the college was largely theoreti- 
= Ss =, vepeecal value, but after 
S a cago no cr 
this kind has been ean. ee 





As «00d blood as the breed 1 


STEEL PLOW, Shorthorn Cattle seeic";, Scorer, Topres. 





Imp. Nonp 
tor 115752 and Windsome Duke 1th, 12168 in service 


1 Victor 132573, Imp. Blackwatch 153334. 
\. bahar stock for sale. Come and royny ALF 
EO. BOTHWELL, Nettleton, Mo.’ 





Shorthorn Cattle, 


Berkshire Hogs, C and 8h Sheep 
Bulls ready for service. Some choice boars and 
15 bucks for sale at reasonable prices. The pure 
Scotch bulls Violets Prince 145647 and Golden Sym- 
pathy 151656 in service. 

JOHN MORRIS, Chillicothe, Mo. 


RAVENSWOOD HERD 


SHORTHORNS 


125 head in herd. 20bullsfor sale from 6 to 16 mo 
old. Scotch and ih toped. Herd headed by 
(Lavender Viscount, 124755), the champion Short 
horn buli of the Kansas City Show 

Cc. E. LEO 


“ ARD, Bell Air, Mo. 
ED, PATTERSON, Manager. 
R. R. and telephone station, Bunceton. Mo 


SHORTHORN. CATTLE, sss cxz putes 
China hogs extra 


of the most approved ‘strains, 
good young cattle and hogs for sale; write your 
wean), tors welcome 











come; farm joining town on 
Scott &M. Ry. 8.W.COX,8.Greenfield, Mo. 





Aberdeen-Angus Cattle. 
Hero of Estill 34 23696 by Heathen Lad 24 heads 
the herd. families. For sale: 
ponns bu females. Watson Bros., Judson, 
van So., Mo., J. T. WATSON, Mgr., BR. B. Sta. 


Harris. : 
cs 
Be Kind to Stock 


b dishorni: 
by bomen 01 ng Spten only with 




















and es the owner 
more money than any other ni Mac 
earth. Machines mode. for drill ~~ ry — 


Gasoline Be 


diameter, and for Horse, Steam or wer, 


AUCTIONEERS. 


H. WELLS GRAHAM, 


Live Steck and 
General Sales 


\ AUCTIONEER 


will sales of any kind any 
where. reasonable. Write 
before c’ dates. Office, 
Platter’s Sale Stables. 


Box 356, Chillicothe, Me. 


R. L. HARRIMANN, 











JAS. W. SPARKS, tizesicet snctoncer 

been and am now booked forthe pest sales of cata 

J. WEST JONES, LENOX, IOWA, and 
CAREY 

8 stows’ ae z Proce avevionsase 1A, 


R. L, HARRIMAN, “sass Austtoncer 


Up to-date in every particular. 
the best breeders in the country. forme ene “1 

















-An gus 
broad back- 
b y and 
feeders. 

Grant 
rd. 








blood predominate in Shorthorns 

and Berkshires of as blood as the aes one 
tains. Young stock ror sate. Call on or address 

H. H. Grimes & Sons, Belton, Mo. 


H. A. BARBER. 


WINDSOR, MO. 
Shorthorn Bulls For Sale! 
I have achoice lot of young bulls of Scotch. 

Bates families, and invite intending pote non 

ers and those interested in good cattle to call at our 
, four miles weet of Windsor. The best locat- 

ed herd in Mo. for southern purchasers. stock. 
. Windsor is on main line M..K. & T 

of Sedalia. : 


SHORTHORN CATTLE, 


Sage sera Soar bee 











LOOMIS & NYMAN, TIFFIN, OHIO. 


or 
d. J. LITTRELL, Sturgeon, Mo. 
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Horseman. 











Dip the bridle bits into water in cold 
weather before putting them in the 
horses’ mouths. If you doubt the neces- 
sity put your tongue to a frosty nail. 


It is welcome news to American horse 
breeders to learn that Emperor William 
will send a special envoy shortly to make 
a tour of the notable American stock 





farms, with the view of purchasing saddle 
and carriage horses for the imperial sta- 
bles. Hitherto the court has purchased 
exclusively in Hungary and England. 
Here is hoping that the prospective pur- | 
chases may prove so satisfactory that he 
will come again. 


New York, Jan. 4.—Edward Corrigan | 
will ship 12 head of racehorses to England 
on the steamship Minneapolis, sailing 
from here Saturday. Of the lot eight are 
unnamed two-year-olds, Mr. Corrigan 
preferring to pick names for them in Eng- | 
land, rather than run the risk of selecting 
those already in use. Accompanying these 
two-year-olds are Corsinne, Sardine and 
two other three-year-olds. When this 
shipment arrives at Newmarket Mr. Cor- 
rigan’s stable will number 27 head. 


A thrifty colt must have plenty of milk. 
The mare can give a large quantity only 
when she has something with which to 
make it. She can’t be half starved and 
give her foal enough milk. She can’t do 
it on corn fodder alone. She must be fed 
well if she is to raise a good colt, a good 
fall colt. There are thousands of mares 
with fall colts this year that will not have 
enough to keep their youngsters andj| 
themselves in good condition. They will 
be roughed along as the other horses are 
in late fall and early winter, but that is 
not enough. The brood mare with a fall 
foal deserves especial attention. Short 
pastures, lack of grain and exposure are 
all hard on her and her foal. These 
things are among the reasons why fall 
colts fail to “do any good”’ for some people. 
Change the order of things and the fall 
youngsters will not be a disappointment. 


It was a decidedly novel charivari and 
serenade that Thomas and Martin O'Neil 
gave their father, Thomas O'Neil, Sr., of 
Jeffersonville, Ind. on Thanksgiving 
night. The elder O’Neil was secretly mar- 
ried to a comely young Louisville woman 
a few days before and intended to keep 
it a secret. The sons, who opposed the 
match, learned of the wedding just before 
their father brought his bride to the home 
he had prepared for her. The bride and 
groom invited a few friends to partake of 
a wedding supper with them that night, 
after attending the theater. Hardly had 
the guests been seated when a terrible 
noise was heard at the door, and a minute 
later one of the mules belonging to the 
groom came tearing through the parlor. 
The animal entered the dining-room, 
frightened the bride out of her wits, 
knocked over the table, stepped on the 
foot of the groom, and tore things up in a 
lively manner before he could be driven 
out. “The police arrestéd thé boys just as 
they were pushing another mule into the 
house. 


The trotting-bred stallion Burlingham, 
who is registered in Vol. XV. as Illinois 
30047, won the $500 prize offered by Wm. 
C. Whitney of New York for the stallion 
other than Hackney, most suitable for 
siring carriage horses. It was a great 
history for the trotting-bred horse and 
the devotees of that breed were very 
much elated over the result of the compe- 
tition. There were thoroughbreds, trot- 
ters and French coach stallions in the 
ring. Burlingham is almost faultlessly 
formed and his action is a revelation to 
all horsemen. He simply smothered his 
rivals, stepping up and down the stretches 
of the tanbark with his head aloft, with- 
out a check, and with a sharp stroke fore 
and aft that captivated even the hackney 
men. Louis Strauss bought Burlingham 
when he was a country stock horse last 
summer, but after Strauss and Hexter 
had shown him last summer at Newport 
and White Plains they sold him to Mr. 
Gould. Burlingham is by Gebhard, 2:23, a 
son of Kentucky Prince, and his dam was 
by Miller’s St. Clair. He is 15.2% hands 
high. 


BATHS FOR HORSES. 

Sunshine is needed to keep horses in 
vigorous health and spirits. To keep 
them shut up in a dark stable month in 
and month out is not the right treatment. 
Jos. Cairn Simpson gives as one cause 
of the superiority of California horses 
the vivifying effects of the rays of the 
sun of that climate. He claims that the 
superior nerve force of California horses 
is attributable in a large measure to the 
bright rays of the sun. In his natural 
state the horse has abundant light and 
fresh air and bright sunshine. When 
deprived of these he necessarily loses a 
part of his vigor. In connection with 
every stable there should be a lot pro- 
tected in winter as mucn as possible from 
the penetrating winds in which stable 
horses may be turned to obtain sun baths 
and pure air and needed exercise—whether 
the horses are driven or not. In this lot 
they can roll and disport themselves at 
pleasure. In warm days a couple of 
hours enjoyed by each horse daily will 
prove very healthful and invigorating. 
The RURAL WORLD most earnestly 
recommends to stable men the necessity 
of a lot on the south side of the stable 
if possible, into which horses may he 
turned on pleasant days to secure sun 
baths and fresh air and freedom from 
restraint. 


SUN 








Horse Owners! Use 


GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


A Safe Speedy and Positive Care 


ever used. Takes 
or 


, taken at the late camp of the Colman 


| Arnold, Jr., 


;running a pole between them, bearing 


‘only effective way I have ever seen of 


‘as he says, is one of the safest and best 
| plans of treating thrush. 


| Wilkes, by George Wilkes; 








THE DEER HUNT. 





The picture we present is a snap shot 
Hunting Club of W. A. Morris and R. R. 
of Mexico, Mo., returning 
from one of their hunts with a fine young 
buck, which they had transported in this 
primitive fashion through the forest for 
more than a mile, and they were pretty 
‘well exhausted on their arrival at camp. 
The buck was shot by Mr. Morris who 
was one of the best shots in camp, but 
Mr. Arnold (his nephew) a couple of days 
later shot an older and much larger buck 
than this—one that they could not have 
transported to camp in this manner. A 
day or two before the same parties, Mor- 
ris and Arnold, came across a gang of 
wild turkeys, each of them killing three 
and then tying their legs together and 


them to camp in a precisely similar man- 
ner to bringing in their deer. 

Many other wild turkeys were killed 
during the hunt. All were very fat and 


heavy, 
and turkey steaks furnished a goodly part 


and roast turkey, boiled turkey 
of our daily diet. It was the first time 
we had partaken of turkey steaks which 
consisted of slices of the breasts of 
turkey properly fried. Those who have 
not eaten them have not partaken of 
turkey meat in its best form. 

The first deer killed by the party was 
by Mr. B. F. Howlett, and Andy Luckie, 
Jabe Burwell, and W. C. Bryant were 
successful in bringing down their deer. 
No count was kept of the number of 
squirrels, possums and coons that were 
killed, but there was a large number of 
them. 

Dr. Tealson of Mexico killed a monster 
catamount, and the hounds ran cata- 
mounts frequently. One night a great 
drove of wolves were attracted near 
the camp by the smell of the blood of a 
recently killed deer, we suppose, and they 
set up a howl that none of us will ever 


forget. The party spent two weeks in 
camp, and the occasion will be long re- 
membered with pleasure by all who com- 
posed it. 





L. E. CLEMENT’S HORSE GOSSIP. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Seemingly 
“everything cometh to him that waiteth.”’ 
I have been waiting for a long time for 
R. Boylston Hall to say something that 
had some pith and point to it. It came 
last week under the head of “Thrush.” 
His hot water treatment for thrush is the 


handling acute laminitis, and probably, 


In my letter last week I spoke of the 
purchase by E. Knell of Allercyone, an 
inbred Wilkes. Missouri has never had 
a large number of Wilkes horses. Star 
White Foot, 
by Alcyone; Walnut Boy, by Ferguson, , 
and Col. Lillard and King Jay Bird, ' 
both by Jay Bird, are all I think of that 
have sired speed. I omitted Conflict, by 
Madrid, sire of that good campaigning 





pacing race horse Lon Kelley. I also 
omitted Mondorf, by Allandorf, the sire | 
of Wilkesdorf, 2:21. We have some good 
young Wilkes horses which have not yet 
won their spurs as sires. Possibly three 
of them are as strongly inbred as any 
Wilkes horses anywhere. Allercyone is 
by Allerton, the best advertised horse of 
1900, his dam a producing daughter of 


standard record. | 

Another inbred Wilkes is Alligon 31236, | 
by Madrid, first dam by Norval, second 
dam by Onward 1411; third dam Phillis, 
dam of Pilatus; fourth dam Coquet, by 
Pilot, Jr. This is one of the best inbred 
Wilkes horses living, and comes of a line 
of producing dams not surpassed in any 
part of the country. This fellow is com- 
ing 5 years old, and is a promising trot- 
etr, owned and kept at Lexington in 
Lafayette Co. by W. B. Wilson, who re- 
members the bringing of Iron’s Cadmus 
to Missouri, and who says the old horse 
lived to make at least two seasons in 
Missouri. The common belief has been 
that the horse was brought to St. Louis, 
Mo., and in coming out caught cold and 
died. Mr. Wilson says there can be no 
mistake about his being kept two seasons 
in Missouri. General Boaz, by Boaz, son 
of Onward, dam by Onward, is another 
inbred’ Wilkes owned at Butler, Mo., and 
kept with the Wilkes horse Dr. Cox, by 
Domineer, son of Red Wilkes. This is 
another producer among the Missouri 
Wilkes horses. Mr. Frank Hilliard has 
just brought in Gen. Stoneman, by Albion, 
sire of May Alcott, 2:12%. This was one 
of the greatest mares out in 1900. Albion 
was by Wilkes Boy, out of Admiration, 
by Administrator, second dam Kitty 
Patchen, by Mambrino Patchen, out of 
the dam of Wilkes Boy. Genl. Stone- 
man’s dam is by Brougham, son of 
Hambletonian, dam Dora Ball, a producer, 
second dam Mary Nutter, by John Dil- 
lard. 

Come to take an inventory of Missouri 
Wilkes horses and we find there are 
quite a number, Silver Simmons, by Sim- 
mon’s Boy, dam Hattie Cromwell, by 
Harrison Chi.%. His dam is a quadruple 
producer and has one son that is a sire. 
Her dam by Simmons, Edwin Forrest, 
son of Edwin Forrest 49, one of the hand- 
somest if rot the handsomest of all our 
trotting families. We have two sons of 
Onward, Prodigal, owned at Sedalia, the 
sire of one trotter and four pacers, and 
Egolyte 29215, out of Betsy Baker, 2:30, 
and dam of three standard trotters; sec- 
ond dam Mother Hubbard, by Toronto 
and dam of three. Egolyte, with oppor- 
tunities, should prove one of the greatest 
among the sons of Onward. Prodigal is 
a sire and has one son that is a sire. 
Sam Metzer at Green Ridge, Mo., is 
using a son of Prodigal, and Prodigal 
Boy, 2:24%, is the sire of Dr. Flyer, 2:18%. 
At Tipton they have a son of Count of 
Paris, by Bourbon Wilkes, and at Ne- 
vada, Mo., a son of Bourbon Wilkes. 

I was under the impression we were not 
using many Wilkes horses among the 
Missouri sires, but we soon run up a 
goodly list if we try to count them. 
Piano at Carthage, Mo., is a Wilkes-Mc- 
Gregor with the McGregor color. His 
sire, Adino, adds one trotter and two 
pacers, giving him a total of four stand- 
ard performers. Another son of On- 
ward I had forgotten is Little Corporal 
that adds Ed Bryan in 1900. 

Mr. W. B. Wilson has a weanling by 
Star Wilkes, son of George Wilkes, first 
dam by Prodigal, son of Onward, second 
dam Lady Compton, by Mambrino 
Patchen. This is a pretty strong inbred 
Wilkes. Another by Star Wilkes, dam 
by Marmaduke, second dam by Little 
Arthur. 
@ mare should make either a brood mare 
or a performer. 

Mr. Wilson is under the impression 
that his best colt is by Elsmont, by Els- 
mere, by Electioneer, first dam Wilkes 
B., by Earnest B., son of Hambletonian’s 





Last, second dam Annie Wilkomont, by 
Wilkomont, son of Almont Pilot. This 


This is strong breeding, :and if ! 


mare, Anna Wilkomont was very fast as 
a yearling pacer, and several of her colts 
are or will be in training. I shall be 
surprised if she does not join the list 
of great brood mares. 

Elsomont’s dam is Nellie Smith, by 
Almont Pilot, sire of Wilkomont. Al- 


mont Pilot has as much of the blood of 


Abdallah 15 as any son of Almont. Els- 
mere’s dam was by Almont, out of Old 
Dolly, by Mambrino Chief. 
dam is Majesty, by Marmaduke, 
daughter of Merchant, while 
Smith, by Almont Pilot produced Red Ink, 
2:244%, by Col. Lillard. 
an Electioneer in the male 


colt, line, 


and in nearly all the other lines he runs 
could pick up a 
few well bred youngsters in Lafayette 
Co., or all signs fail when we begin to 
study the blood lines of some of the 
younger generations of trotting bred 
Marmaduke was an inbred Mam- 
brino Chief, a very dark bay and was one 
of the evenest breeders I ever saw. His 
colts were very easily matched, and they 
were very popular as carriage and road 
Wilkomont was owned only a 
couple of miles from Lexington, and Al- 
mont Pilot himself made one or more 
Alcyone that has herself a creditable | ..jsons Gt WatiteobA ta’ Gs: hands ot 
R. Todhunter, who bred Marion, 
Idol 177, Ashland Chief and others of the 
Mambrino 
and Merchant 599. The Captain sold Lady 
Mambrino to Dan Swigert in foal to 
and Merchant was foaled at 
Woodburn. All of this blood is répre- 
sented in Lafayette County. Among the 
breeders there are Capt. Todhunter, Capt. 
Bates, W. B. Wil- 
owner of Wilkomont, 
sire of Bertie R., 2:12%, and Annie Wilko- 


to Abdallah 15. One 


colts. 


horses. 


Capt. 


old Mambrino horses; Lady 


Belmont, 


Joseph Barnett, Dr. 


son, Mr. Shultz, 


Fashion Maid, 2:244%; Nettlewood, 2:16% 
and other trotters and pacers. 
the Colman Stock Farm at St. 


Rose, who was out of Bay Dixie, 
she out of Dixie, 2:30, full sister 


Monitor Rose; and her sons, 


Mambrino Patchen. 


the turf the coming season. 
son of Red Wilkes, 


dam by Belmont, second dam by Cali 
fourth dam by Mambrino Chief. 
in cash to W. 
colt. 


With a new State Fair and a centennia 


both within her borders, Missouri wil 


John R. Gentry, 
2:01%; Riley B., 2:06%; Theo. 
2:124%, with a longer list of our own breed 
ing. 





FOR THE HORSES. 
Use oil on the wagon in winter. 
grease stiffens in cold weather—become 
dry and hard. 
Uncheck while standing, 
in cold weather. 


and blanke 
deaf as a rule. Don’t yell at them. 
Horses get tired and nervous 
bed to sleep on. 
Don’t make the load too heavy. 


Sharpen their shoes in icy weather. 


From Our Dumb Animals. 


H. H. Hamer. Dear Sir: 
with a swelling on her shoulder as larg 


der to her head. 


have given $20 to have had her cured. 





SOLOMON DERRY, Astoria, Ill. 


Nelly Smith’s 
the 
grand dam of Rustic B., 2:24%, out of a 
Nellie 


There seems to 
be speed of a high order all around this 


mont, Mr. Campbell, breeder of Betty 
Bolton. 

Some of the good ones bred here are 
Bertie R., 2:12%; Billy Bolton, 2:15%; 
Emma Nutwood, 2:24; Red Ink, 2:22%4; 
Rustic B., 2:244; Lon Kelley, 2:17%; 


Among the best bred of the Wilkes 
Stallions in the state are some owned by 
Louis. 
They come from the same dam, Monitor 
and 

to 
Tackie, 2:26, both by Pilot, Jr., and both 
out of Jenny Lind, by Bellfounder, and 
all in the list of great brood mares, but 
Mongold, 
Mondorf and Wilkesgold, have all trotted 
in matinee races over a half mile track 
in much better than 2:30. Mondorf is the 
sire of Wilksdorf, 2:21, his first colt, and 
the only one that has been trained. Both 
Mondorf and Mongold are by Allandorf, 
son of Onward, and Allandorf is out of 
that great brood mare Alma Mater, by 
Wilkesgold is a son 
of Red Wilkes and will be heard from on 
Another 
owned by the Col- 
man Stock Farm is Wilkesby 33333, first 


ban, third dam by Mambrino Pilot and 
When 
a weanling Mr. C. B. Parsons paid $3,000 
Cc. France and Son for this 


celebration of the Louisiana Purchase 


take a front place for the next five years 
in breeding extreme speed at both gaits. 
Kansas has bred and Missouri developed 
2:00%; Joe Patchen, 
Shelton, 


Axle- 


Horses like a kind word, and are not 


and 
hungry and thirsty. Give them a good 


Give them always a lunch at noon.— 


I had a mare | far: 


as a half bushel measure; her breast was 
| swelled; also from the top of the shoul- 
I would have taken 
$ for her Monday morning, but Saturday 
night would have asked $75. I had about 
concluded she would have to be killed, but 
was induced to use Hamer’s Sure Cure. 
She is now well at a cost of less than 
$1. Before I tried your medicine would 


REMINISCENCES BY JOS. CAIRN. 
SIMPSON. 


My Dear Gov. Colman: When one feels 

that apologies are inadeq¥ate, positively 

certain that excuses will dt the best be a 

very slight reparation, the wisest course 

will be to depend on the good nature of 

the person who has good cause to be of- 

fended. 

Still there may be a plea in mitiga- 

tion, but the only one I can offer for 
neglecting correspondence with yourself 
and paper is that for thirty years or more 
I have been in a turmoil, more or less, 

and then, too, Colman’s RURAL WORLD 
was so replete with interesting matter 
that it was somewhat superfluous to add 
anything more. 

I have been a reader of the RURAL 
WORLD for over forty years, and it is 
within bounds to say that from 1860 to 1864 
it was read and reread more than any 
other papers. A good sized scrap book 
was filled with clippings from the agri- 
cultural papers, and “heaps” of them 
were scissored from the paper which was 
so much better authority on the farm life 
of the great west than eastern journals. 

I was farming in a small way then. 
A combination of horse, cattle, hogs, poul- 
try, agriculture and horticulture. But 
when I sold the little farm in Iowa and 
became a sojourner in the big cities, sur- 
rounded with the aroma of the stable 
and the glamour of the race course, 
horses were the ruling passion, the farm, 
orchard and garden in a measure ignored. 
Yet all this time there was a feeling 
of home-sickness, a desire to inhale the 
fragrance of new mown hay, to see the 
rich prairie soil falling from the polished 
mould board, to watch the apple trees 
blossom, listen to the music of the mower 
and hum of the thrasher. * 

In 1868 I was a joint owner of the 
“Turf, Field and Farm” with Colonel 
Bruce. When the farm was sold I took 
my family east expecting to locate in the 
vicinity of New York. After a few weeks 
the children were disconsolate, their 
mother, when the excitement attending 
visiting relatives and friends wore away, 
was lonely. Back to Chicago. The sight 
of the prairies was a joy to them; there 
was a welcome cadence in the western 
accent. 

We lived at the Transit House. The 
children at the Sisters’ school. The 
winter passed happily. There was plenty 
of pleasant work for me, looking after 
the horses, assisting in the management 
of Dexter Park, getting ready for the 
races. When the eventful week came to 
an end the horse folk from a distance 
started for home, and I, for the first time 
in many years, was without a home. I 
was the one that was to suffer from a 
violent attack of nostalgai, and I felt 
rejoiceful that I had listened to the plead- 
ings of wife and w'‘eans. Not another 
farm within my reach which had the 
charm of the place which nestled under 
the shelter of the bluff overlooking the 


Father of Waters. 
I sent a proposition to the man I sold 


it to and when notified that the offer was 
accepted, time was not wasted in getting 
ready for the trip. And a pleasanter jour- 
ney never fell to my lot. A three-seated 
carriage was a comfortable conveyance 
for the whole family. The “team” which 
hauled it, Maggie Mitchell, by imp. York- 
shire, her dam the great race mare 
Charmer, by imp. Glencoe, her mate, a 
mare by ‘“‘old’’ Blackbird-Oriole. Maggie 
was the dam of Marion and the sire of 
Marion, Malcolm, was also in the 
“string,’’ and as C. Bruce Lowe, the em- 
inent English authority qn breeding race 
horses, classes Marion as’ the greatest of 
American brood mares, those may be 
called notables. Inasmuch as Marion 
was the dam of Emperor of Norfolk, El 
Rio Rey, The Czar, Yo Tambian and sev- 
eral other ‘‘stake winners,’”’ the classifi- 
cation has a good foundation. The grand- 
dam of Anteo, Antevolo, et al. was also 
a member of the cavalcade, so that both 
divisions of the sport in which horses 
figure were represented. 
“Bird Farm” was rented. I bought the 
crop and obtained possession. Inside the 
training track was a field of timothy and 
when Maggie and Oriole were hitched to 
the mower and I the driver, there was 
fully as much satisfaction as sitting in 
the sulkey with a promising colt in the 
shafts. I was at the faifs and the races 
that fall. An advantageous offer from 
Mr. D. A. Gage took me to Atwood Place 
the following spring, and again horses 
dominated, as there was no chance for 
further farming operations than cutting 
prairie hay, and on that level lowland the 
pasturage was anything but good. 
No time for farming if the land had 
been good. The big barns were filled 
with horses in training, a drove of brood 
mares and several stallions on hand. I 
have penned this brief sketch in order to 
show the cause of the farm, fruit and 
garden department of the RURAL 
WORLD failing to interest me as in the 
halcyon days. 
And in this connection it may not be 
out of place to state that I had a 
strong predilection for life on the farm 
before I became as intimately connected 
with horses, and how nearly I became a 
resident of your state. 
In 1855 I was the owner of a farm in 
Iowa, on which was one of the oldest 
and finest orchards in that section of the 
state. The winter was intensely severe. 
1| Thirty-seven below on different occasions. 
On one the mercury was frozen. A neigh- 
1] bor came on a sunshiny day in the spring, 
snow melting very rapidly, neither sleigh- 
ing nor wheeling. “Have you examired 
your orchard?” was one of his first re- 
marks. “A good many of my apple trees 
are killed.” 
- Paring away slices of the outer bark 
and tree after tree showed that the frost 
had done its work thoroughly. “I have 
no use for a farm in a country whose 
apple trees are winter killed,” I told him. 
Ordered the boys to saddle a horse and 
2 that afternoon had traded it for a block 
of stores in the town. 
t That summer I made two trips to North- 
western Missouri and ‘“‘entered’’ several 
thousands of acres of government land— 
@ compact body of 1,080 acres I intended 
for a farm for myself. It was in Holt 
County. Forty-four years dim the recol- 
lection of a person who was thirty-one 
years old when the one view was taken, 
but as I recall it there was enough in its 
favor to make it the equal of any farm 
of like extent in any part of the United 
States, California excepted, for a stock 


‘m. 

Part of it on the Missouri bottom, some 
rolling land with springs galore, and soil 
that would grow the heaviest crops. And 
by the way, ever since I made these trips 
I have considered that part of the state 
which lies between the Grand and Mis- 
souri rivers as the choicest portion of 
“the west’’—and I saw a good deal of it 
before the war,—and if I could have 


spared the time on either of the three 
journeys I have made between California 
and the east, would surely have visited 


e 





I so fondly hoped would be my home, 
and that so desirable a dwelling place 
that there would be no desire to change, 
The panic came and I was forced to 
sell all my Missouri lands, and there was 
a fresh start in life when the last Iowa 
farm was purchased. The winter killing 
of the apple trees did not deter me from 
planting trees and vines, as that hardest 
winter ever known in lowa demonstrated 
which varieties had the qualities to re- 
sist intense cold. 

Farming in California, as a rule, 
conducted on a grand scale. 


is 
Gang plows 


All harness, old av, fe made pitte and cogy—a0l lest better 
“aaa @ wear longer—by the use of 


Eureka Harness Oil 


Made by STANDARD OIL CO. 








turning many furrows at a time, har- 
vesters which take forty horses to haul 
each one of them, and in their wake the 
field is dotted with sacks of grain ready 
for shipment. 

Mammoth crops, well authenticated 
yields of eighty bushels of wheat to the 
acre, one hundred and thirty bushels of 
barley on the same area. Beets of one 
hundred pounds each, pumpkins and 
squashes of twice that weight. 

In the twenty-seven years I have lived 
in California, however, there has not 
been the same anxiety to own and live 
on a farm. 

A horse breeding establishment here 
has to be on a much larger scale than 
in the East, when training horses is a 
part of the business. During the whole 
of the “dry season” water wagons make 
daily rounds and frequently the “wet 
season” does not give moisture enough to 
keep the tracks in proper order. Evi- 
dently then a few horses will entail near- 
ly as much labor to keep tracks in order 
as will be required for a large number, 
and hence the small breeder, unless his 
farm is within convenient distance of a 


track which others use, is debarred from 
training the progeny of his mares. But 
this dry season, the huge bug-a-boo of 
people who are unacquainted with the 
California climate, is the foundation of 
the success which has marked the breed- 
ing of fast horses in California. 

I send you a magazine in which is 
given the account of a ride which Colonel 
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COMBINATION SALE 


Shorthorns 


TO BE HELD AT 


KANSAS CITY, MO., JANUARY 17 and 18, 


45 BULLS AND 97 COWS AND HEIFERS 


the property of 
J. J. DIMMOCK, NEAL N. GALLAGHER, 
White Cloud, Kansas, Highland Station, Kansas, 
R. M. LALE, Odessa, Mo. 


Single fare for the round trip during that week on all roads 
entering Kaneas City, account of Implement Dealers Convention. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE TO 


NEAL N. GALLAGHER, Highland Station,Kas. 


COLS. F. M. WOOD and J. W. SPARES, Auctioneers. 
= 








Fremont and his companions made from 
Los Angeles to Monterey and back dur- 
ing the first occupancy of this country by 
the United States, and it is safe to assert 
that no other breed of horses could have 
ie such a journey under like condi- 
tions. And it is still more certain that 
had the climate and native herbage of 
California been similar to those of the 
and the same methods of breeding 
and rearing been pursued as prevailed 
here in the early days, they would have 
been worthless. 

Further than to introduce the subject 
of the bearings that climate, soil and 
surroundings have on perfecting both 
nerve and physical force, x shall not at- 
tempt in this initial communication, since 
my life on this coast, a brief synopsis 
being entitled to more room than a few 
sentences at the close of a rambling com- 
munication. Not generally understood at 
home, as few have sought for the reasons, 
outside of those which are plainly vis- 
ible, for the production of so many 


Gentry Bros., Sedalia, Mo. 


CEDAR VALE STOCK FARM. 


Grand Duke of Hazelhurst 125404, 
assisted by Waterloo Duke of 
Cedar Vale 188065, heads our herd 
of pure Bates and Bates topped, 
pure Scotch and Scotch topped 
cows of the most fashionable 
families, 


Stock for sale at all times 
at reasonable prices. 


Parties met at train. Farm 
two miles out. 


TELEPHONE NO, 20. 
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champions in a country where anything 
like what may be termed scientific breed- 
ing of horses is of so late a date. Sun- 
shine, sunshine; months of sunshine; 
winter time springlike and bland are in 
evidence. The reasons of so potent an ef- 
fect I will give in a future paper. The 
morning papers contain the information 
that Lieutenant Gibson, the winner of 
several Derbys, is dead, the cause ‘“‘fir- 
ing.”’ Veterinary surgeons are so far be- 
hind in the race for knowledge as to be 
out of the race with those who practice 
on patients who can talk. A barbarous 
custom which should have been relegated 
to the limbo of the long ago past, but 
as it is one of the most lucrative branches 
of the profession, self-interest overbal- 
ances judgment, and the poor animals 
are dpomed to torture without corre- 
sponding benefit. 

JOS. CAIRN SIMPSON. 
Oakland, Cal. 


HORSE HISTORY. 


“Horses, Past and Present,” by Sir. 
Walter Gilbey, Bart, is a very interest- 
ing book which has found its way to the 
RURAL WORLD table. Every lover of 
the horse would find enjoyment in the 
perusal of this attractive work. A few 
extracts from the introductory chapters 
will show to some extent the research 
required to give this history of the nob- 
lest of animals. 
“There can be no doubt but that the 
horse was broken to man’s service at an 
early period of the world’s history. The 
art of taming him was first practiced 
by the people of Asia and Africa, who 
earliest attained to a degree of civiliza- 
tion; but whether he was ridden or driven 
is a question which has often been de- 
bated with no definite result.” 
The author says: “In early times 





One of the pieces of tapestry worked in 
Bayonne (France) in 1066 shows the figure 
of a man driving a horse harnessed to a 
harrow. This is the earliest pictorial evi- 
dence we possess of the employment of 
the horse in field labor. 
Early in the history of the horse in 
England legislation was enacted to con- 
trol or restrict the horse trade. Sir Gil- 
bey says, “King Athelstan (925-940) is en- 
titled to special mention, for it was he 
who passed the first of a long series of 
laws by which the export of horses was 
forbidden. * * * Richard II. (1377-1399) 
was fond of horses and did not neglect 
the interests of breeding; though he on 
one occasion displayed his regard in a 
fashion which to modern minds is at 
least high-handed. There was a scarcity 
of horses in the early years of his reign, 
and prices rose in conformity with the 
law of supply and demand. Richard, con- 
sidering only the needs of his knights, is- 
su a proclamation (1386) forbidding 
breeders to ask the high prices they were 
demanding.”’ 
Horse thieves are evidently not a mod- 
ern “creation,” for the writer says: 
“Passing mention may be made of an 
act which was placed on the Statute Book 
in 1396. In those days all traveling was 
performed on horseback, and the equiva- 
lent of the coach or jobmaster of much 
later times was the hackney man, who 
let out horses to travelers at rates of hire 
fixed by law. The hackney men were in 
the very nature of their business liable 
to be imposed upon by unprincipled per- 
sons, who would demand horses from 
them without tendering payment on the 
false plea that they were royal messen- 
gers journeying in haste on business of 
the state. Not infrequently, too, the 
hirer or borrower was none other than a 
horse thief, who rode the animal into 
some remote country town and sold him 
to whoever would buy. Richard II.’s Act 
of 1396 aimed at suppression of these prac- 
tices, laying penalties upon any one found 
guilty of them; and it further called upon 
the hackney men to help themselves by 
placing a distinctive mark on their 
horses.”” 
Thus through successive periods is the 
history of the horse given us in a fasci- 
nating style. The book itself is a work 
of art in binding and typography. It is 
published by Me or. & Co., 9 New Bridge 
street, London, E. C. Price by post 2s 3d. 
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Boils 


Are hard to cure, yet 


Absorbine 


Will remove them am 

leave no blemish. Does 

not remove the hair, and 

pleasant tovuse. Cures any 

— ae. $2.00 per 
ttle, delivered. 


W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F., 















Holt Co. to learn mor ‘be the selection 


ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS, 


Located at Hast St. Louis, directly opposite the city of St. Louis. 





SHORTHORN BULLS FOR SALE! 


Special ey 30 yearli —_— > 2 » youies — the State and 80 
horses were held the most valuable of all po ny By /m., Also oo me Hooen fom Sa50r8 hy service, note his breeding 
property in Britain,” * * * There is Lady ty Obani , out of Imp. Ge iden Thistle 4 26, by Roan Gauntlet, Golden 

pion rot Hing Enginad. This blood made famou M 
nothing to tell us when horses were first W. P. HARNE ans 0. 
used in agriculture in England. * * * hd D, VER . COOPER Oo., 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET OF 8ST. LOUIS. 


Shippers should see that their stock is billed directly to the 


‘ National Stock Yards. 


0.@ KNOX, Vice-Pres. ©, T. JONES, General Mer. L. W. KBAKGS, Asst, Jen’l Magr. 


Baron ‘rnorndale 123,000; Dar Hoan ot ye | 30,” 18¥6 at bm y or wiil trade him for heifers. 
bulls by Baron rndale and out of dams of Hasterday and Secre' strai a! yeas 
since 1856, and are great milkers. Call on or address . ssi @ JONES Toman a oh 
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BLACKWATER SHORTHORNS! © 
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CHOICE SHORTHORN BULLS FOR SALE! 
13 Scotch and Scotch topped bulls of the low down, bloc 
is a Cruickshank Orange Blossom, one a Ramsden. Also a ee fh oval hein 
ers not related to bulls. Address, PURDY BROS., FAIRVIEW STOCK FARM, HARRIS, MO. 


IDLEWILD SHORTHORNS ! 








SHORTHORNS, BERKSHIRES and JACKS, 


| meee ae pe Scotch or Scotch Top and Bates mostly. Berkshires bees bigoe in America and 


ik of all ages and both sexfor sale. Call on or address, GENTRY, SEDALIA, Mo. 


GREAT STOCK SALE! 


18th Semi-Annual Stock Sale at Limestone Valley Farm, Tuesday March 5, 1901. 


good breeding Jacks among which are several prize winners and good enough to head 
Jennets; 9 standard bred Saddle Stallions, one Standard Trotting-bred Stallions 20 good trond atten 
mules; 10 ope ne ow ye Shorthorn Heifers. Catalogues ready Jan. 20th. No stock priced privately. 
We shall be pleased to have you write for catalogae and come to our sale — you wish to buy or 
not, we — ee care of Fond free of oc! before sale. Free conveyance from Smithton, 


Beaman and Sedalia to ES & SONS, Smi " 
COL EW STEVENS, COL R. L. HARRIMAN, Auctioneers. SHELBY BARTLE, te pecontem 
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PASTEUR VACCINE COMPANY, CHICAGO. 


Branches—Kansas City, Omaha, Ft. Worth, San Francisco. 
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ee bine ET on to 
letters received applying | Ly the trotting 
bred mares advertised to let in this paper. 
As there hi have been more han +4 4 —_ 
cants for the mares, this method 
te save the time and labor of 
80 many letters. 
one has yet been acce 
will not be until early in January, 
owner will not have time to give the mat- 
ter attention before. the 
or more are in foal to an excellent stal- 
lion. The chief point desired is the best 
farm and location, and man for the busi- 
ee me pasturage, water, shelter ¢ 

IE ayed May Y into consid 

earness 


8 Louts 1s desiral 

Pet nag ahvanthete will outweigh this. 
Feeee core Of 8 tam an well ll as a farm is 
Bt Pk mares must go 

and trouble. Di- 


VALLEY VIEW JACK FARM, 
Mammoth Jacks and Jennets for 
sale, from 15 to 16 hands high, address 
A. L. ESHBAUGH. 


Festus, Jeff. Co., Mo. 
55 miles south of St. Louis. 








b for sale—1 Reg. Percheron, 1 Reg. Clydes- 
dale, 1 standard bred and . trotting horse, All 
young, sound, large and dark colors. 

P, O. Box 126 Linnens, Mo, 


ARTHUR STERICKER 
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Kome Cirele. 





Written oe the RURAL WORLD. 
LENGTHENING ea SHORT DAY. 


By getting up an ‘n hour earlier? 
nay! 


Nay, 





Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
THE MANY MANSIONS. 





Do you ever look up in the night 
At the stars in the mist of blue, 


And wonder if one of those sparkling orbs 


Is the mansion prepared for you? 


Do you dream what ‘twould mean to be 
there, 

The world and its cares far above, 

Sitting with joy at the Saviour’s feet, 

Or busy on missions of love? 


Then you've tasted the sweetness and 
joy 

That anticipation can bring, 

But what of the grand reality, 

To dwell there fore’er with the King! 


Seems the way weary, the journey far, 
From earthland to the Homeland Star? 
The lighted mansions, the stars, we see, 
They cannot be far from thee and me. 


—Frances P. Carson. 





Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
FROM SUNNY SLOPE FARM. 





Since becoming a bona fide country 
woman, what I write must be assigned 
to the “local hook,’”’ or the “Personal” 
columns, for a farm woman's world is 
generally bounded by the “line fences;”’ 
her most intimate associates are the farm 
animals, and the daily happenings in her 
isolated community of souls largely make 
up the interests of her life. 

Once across the boundary line, she finds 
other communities like unto her own, and 
the interests of all are largely personal. 
“Distinct as the billows, yet one, as the 
sea,” applies aptly to a neighborhood of 
farms. What interests one family is of 
interest to the others, and, as everybody 
knows everybody else, for miles around, 
we all know each other’s business, and 
the happenings of each other’s homes 
are the concern of all. 

When we came to Sunny Slope Farm 
last August, we felt that we were strang- 
ers among the strange, and, being ac- 
customed to th. seclusion and indiffer- 
ence of the city, we did not dream that 
our comings and goings were the subject 
of speculation to any one. Imagine, then, 
our surprise, when we were met with 
cordial hand clasps and smiling faces as 
“old friend,” because of the weekly vis- 
its made in the neighborhood by the 
RURAL WORLD and other farm papers 
in which we are interested. Even the 
little yellow canary is well known. 

So we find warm, hospitable welcomes, 
cordial greetings and kindly favors from 
this excellent people among whom our 
lot is cast. 

One or two “correspondences”’ intended 
for the RURAL WORLD have not ma- 
terialized, so the editor informs me, and 
this will account for my silence since 
last September. It seems I always have 
a pen in my hand since the outdoor work 
is ended, hence, I do not “miss myself.” 

Mrs. Emma See Roberts, did you laugh 
when you wrote that paragraph about 
“Wild Beasts” at Rocklands? I did when 
I read it. The wildest beast I saw while 
there was the house dog when he snapped 
at a hornet—and caught it. No, we are 
all quite tame down here; even the ticks 
and the snakes become domesticated, and 
we hear frequently of snakes being found 
in the beds, or about the houses. 

Yes, Mrs. Po, was it not a fine picture! 
The artist and the engraver both must 
have been partial to me in making it 
look so nice. I seldom have courage to 
face the camera, however, and the neg- 
ative of the picture was taken twelve 
years ago, when I was “young and pret- 
ty.” I was quite proud of it myself. 

Bro. Bixler, Rocklands farm is not 


hung up by one edge; but the cultivated 
field lies squarely upon the mountain top, 
plenty of soil, and good crops grow out 
of it. I never saw finer fruits than grow 
upon it, and there are many acres of 
just as nice lying around still in the 
“original package,” awaiting the wood- 
man’s axe and the plow. We have plenty 
of would-be buyers for it, but as we ask 
cash, it is still in our name. It is a good 
farm. 

Martha, of Phelps Co., I do not place 
you. In 1883-85 we lived at Marshall, Mo., 
can you not be more definite? 

O, but we have accomplished far great- 
er achievements than that first rough 
ride! We only laugh at it now. When 
one has lived seven months in this wonder- 
ful country ef upheavals we get accus- 
tomed to many things; besides, we don’t 
have blistered hands now. Not even the 
“smell of the smoke” from the city clings 
to our garments now. We are real farm 
folks, and don’t mind even a tramp of 
miles across country; in fact, we rather 
enjoy it. 

The gude mon came home from the city 
and was sick in bed for weeks, but the 
country air and plenty of hard work are 
bringing him around. We have the “‘Fold- 
ing Sawing Machine,” and a set of the 
electric “Handy” wagon wheels, adver- 
tised in the RURAL WORLD, and we 
like them. Now, if the gude mon takes 
it into his head to get sick in bed, as he 
has a habit of doing at inconvenient sea- 
sons, if no “help” can be secured, we can 
saw our gwn wood and haul it home in 
our low wagon. 

We are eagerly scanning the advertise- 
ing columns, for there are necessities in 
the way of blooded pigs and sheep which 
we greatly covet. We think, too, that 
our pasture would be greatly beautified if 

we had a few fine geese and Pekin ducks 


swimming about in the pools. We have 
springs for the stock, if the fowls befoul 
the pools. But it seems a long way to 
linois for our animals. Does no- 
body “ Bg eet keep such things for 
sale? 
I am so to say that, through lack of 
sunshin: vei to badly arranged 
rch, my plants do not look well, but I 
Dive te o carry some of them through the 
Next spring I intend to ask my 
ds to send me i. x slips and roots, 
the postage = whi he will refund. 
seems is “coming my 
I siways wanted to “ive on a 
farm so I could own a dog. I've got the 
farm and the dog—two of them, each, in 
fact, when one of either is all we want. 
We will be glad to share with some one 
else. Who wants the other dos? 
A few days ago I went with my hus- 
to look up our “corners.” ! 
pane to acres nf land look 
piece of ground. Much of it is fine land, 


com: tively free from rock, and we 
intend to Senco it all and fill it a 
sheep. HELEN WATTS M’VE 


Wright Co., Mo. 
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managing. I find that housekeepers in 
during the day because the midday meal 
is not our “big” 


of cases the head of the household is 
engaged in business or is employed in 
places which are far distant from home, 
and the lunch restaurant or counter, or 
box must supply all the food to feed his 
hunger. Now, Mr. Farmer, don't infer 
for an instant we propose to put you 
on short rations. Any wise woman knows 
better than to hint such an innovation 
let alone attempt it. 

In many farm homes the children leave 
for school about eight o’clock in the 
morning and do not return until nearly 
five in the evening, and if the heavy meal 
of the day was ready to be eaten at that 
hour, the members of the family at ‘home 
having had a substantial luncheon at 
noon, much more time would be given 
the wife and mother for other duties than 
those of cook. 

We find a dish of warm baked apples 
which can be easily prepared, some cold 
meat and a warm drink with good bread 
and butter, all neatly served, make a 
lunch much relished and quickly prepared. 
Then a dish of hot milk toast with canned 
fruit and pie and the warm drink don’t 
go begging or cause murmuring. If given 
a little thought, various quick lunch 
dishes will suggest themselves. When 
preparing breakfast and the evening meal, 
keep in mind the lunch hour, and provide 
more of one or two dishes that can be 
easily warmed and be palatable the next 
day. 

This arrangement gives more time for 
sewing during daylight, and also freedom 
from the long and frequent intétruptions 
essential to getting big dinners and big 
suppers, which so “upset’’ sewing plans. 
And if all muslin wear and cool wrappers 
and even the children’s light summer 
dresses can be made during the winter, it 
will greatly lessen the labors of that 
‘great combination” of housekeeper, 
dressmaker, fruit canner, etc., etc., of so 
many farm homes, which is mother. 
And tell it not in Gath or to the immac- 
ulate (7) housekeeper or even to the good 
old mother who thinks such manage- 
ment evidences of slack housekeeping, 
but when luncheon is over wipe the 
knives and forks and neatly pile the 
dishes in the pan and leave them to be 
washed when the children come home. 
A few more will not take as much time 
to wash as to do them at noon; as one 
has to have as much preliminaries to 
wash a few dishes and as much clean- 
ing up of dish pan, cloths and sink as 
they do with a good many if there is 
more to help. 

MRS. MARY 
Caldwell Co., Mo. 


ANDERSON. 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
A SPLUTTER IN THE HOME CIRCLE. 


If I had thought o of raising such a 
splutter in the Home Circle I would have 
remained silent the rest of my days, but 
I don’t propose to wait for an introduc- 
tion at Heaven’s Gate, the Home Circle 
Gate, or any other Gate! I am after him 
right now—Mr. J. F. M. “Take a seat by 
you?” Most assuredly! And you are not 
yet thirty? Well, you are rather young 
to have so many women tagging after 
you. “Oh, a ladies’ man!’”’ Beg pardon! 
You are from Missouri and have been 
shown? If you are acquainted with the 
American woman I would advise you to 
remain in Barry County for awhile, as 
women and broomsticks make war some- 
times. 

Now, we are not going to quarrel, I 
don’t do that. But you know you said, 
“The devil finds plenty for idle hands to 
do.”” Much obliged! Now, can you tell 
where I can get a person that will wash, 
iron, sew, scrub, knit, churn, tend to the 
chickens, wash the quilts, take care of 
three babies, be chore boy, feed and milk 
when the men folks get in late? You don’t 
know of any? Well, a woman three inches 
less than five feet, and twenty-five years 
old, does this. 

“Hire a servant?’ Oh, yes it takes 
money to do that, and you couldn’t get 
one to come from town to the country for 
love or money. If you get one from the 
country she wants to be ornamental 
while you do the work. 

Never mind where I was raised, but 
the rooms were large enough to breathe 
in, and they weren't in Barry County, 
either. 

A little more, please! Now, listen, the 
rest of. you Home Circle readers, I will 
try to convince you that I am not always 
wrong. I was raised to go to Sunday 
school every Sunday, and to church when 
it was convenient for the children to go. 
We have been living in this neighbor- 
hood seven years. We have a Union 
Church, preaching once a month, and in 
winter none at all. How many Home 
Circle readers would like to rear their 
children in that way? 

John's wife said let it be an every Sun- 
day business to attend church. But by 
the time you do your work up, dress 
three babies and get yourself ready to 
drive seven miles to church, you feel a 
little tired. 

Aunt Joanna said she knew that little 
woman never took time to read that let- 
ter. You are mistaken, I read and re- 
read it. I am perfectly willing to live on 
half the rations I get. She says she 
knows men by sight. They are generally 
“out of sight’’ when you want a stove 
lifted or furniture moved. 

Belle says: “Don’t visit on the Sab- 
bath.”” I am sorry to say that the farm- 
er uses that day for visiting. Blue Belles 
said she would like to know “Country 
Wife’’ personally. Thank you. I should 
be glad to meet you. I am always glad 
to receive advice and appreciate the same 
from any of the Home Circle. 

Howard Co.,Mo, COUNTRY WIFE. 





GOOD GINGERBREAD. — Take two 
eggs, beat well; two cups of good mo- 
lasses, one cup of butter or meat fryings, 
one cup of sour milk, two teaspoonfuls 
of soda, one tablespoonful of ginger, cin- 
namon, spice and a little nutmeg. Do 
not bake in a very hot oven. 

CINNAMON CAKES,.—Sift two quarts 


of flour, wm half a pound of butter and 
- each in it, three beaten eggs, half 
easpoonful of soda dissolv: in a 
tableapeontut of sour cream, and a tea- 
spoonful of cinnamon. Knead well, roll 
out, cut into cakes and bake. Sprinkle 
the tops with ground cinnamon and 


vs 
ULLERS.—Mix a cup of sugar, 
fourth of a cup of butter, three eggs and 
three cups of flour together. Flavor —_ 
grated nutmeg; cut in cakes half 
inch thick, and drop in boiling fat. ‘When 
brown, sprinkle with sugar. 

SOUSE OF PIG’S FEET.—Put the pig’s 
feet, legs and ears, well cleaned, into a 
kettle of cold water; boil until tender; 
place them in a jar and pour over them 
a pickle made of clear vinegar, whole 
peppers, cloves and mace, boiling hot; 
they will be ready to use in three days. 





But by doing a little planning and 
the city have much more time for duties 


dinner of the farm 
home, but a light luncheon; as in most 





AN “OUT-OF-DATE” COUPLE. 


We are so ‘out of date,’ 
Ned and I; 

We love in an old-fashioned way, 
Long since gone by. 

He says I'm his helpmate true 
In everything; 

And I—well, I will own to you 
He is my king. 


they say— 


We met in no romantic way 
*Twixt ‘glow and gloom;’ 
He wooed me on a winter day, 
And in—a room; 
through life’s hours of stress and 
storm, 
When griefs befel, 
Love kept our small home corner warm, 
And all was well. 


Yet, 


Ned thinks no woman like his wife— 
But let that pass; 

Perhaps we view the dual life 
Through roseate glass: 

Even if the prospect be not bright, 
We hold it true, 

That heaviest burdens may grow light 
When shared by two. 


Upon the gilded scroll of fame, 
Emblazoned fair, 
I cannot hope to read the name 
I proudly bear; 
But, happy in their even flow, 
The years glide by: 
We are behind the times, we know— 
Ned and I. 
—E. Matheson. 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
A FEW REMARKS. 





I feel a call to write and tell how much 
I appreciated the recent remarks of Mr. 
Heaton in regard to the reading matter 
usually found on the table, in the “best 
room” of the average farm house. How 
often have I found them, when lonely and 
wishing for “‘something to read,” during 
visits to friends and relatives in the cotn- 
try. Fortunately there is usually a box 
full of old almanacs that prove to be ad- 
mirable reading. I remember one sum- 
mer on the farm when I partly learned 
all of the almanac jokes from 1879 to 1883. 
Since then I reocenize old friends in mod- 
ern dress in u.. » later editions, and 
even have suspicions of the “funny 
pages” of the Sunday paper. During that 
memorable summer I read “The Mys- 
teries of Udolpho” and “Children of the 
Abbey”’ ad nauseam, but had also a treat 
in a much mutilated copy of Twain’s “‘In- 
nocents Abroad.””’ Upon the best room 
table were half a dozen handsomely 
bound books—several of which cost $3.50 
each, but they were not “‘in it’’ with the 
almanacs. I wonder if anybody ever did 
read one of them; and who manufactures 
them anyway? But it is not alone in the 
country that the canvasser succeeds in 
disposing of this class of books. I know 
of dozens of them here in town. I have 
noticed that all of them are new, bright 
and unsoiled, clearly proving that their 
purpose is wholly ornamental. 

My books are all the other way, perhaps 
too much so. They have been read and 
re-read until they look better behind a 
curtain. But think of the pleasure they 
have given, not only to myself, but to 
others; for I do not think a good book is 
half ‘enjoyed until it is shared with some 
one: with whom you can talk it over. And 
that reminds me that I have just com- 
pleted the best book of the new ones, and 
wish I could share it with all the circle. 
As I cannot, the next best thing is to tell 
them to get it for themselves. It is ‘“The 
Gentleman From Indiana,” by Booth 
Tarkington. There is not a dull line in 
the book. If any of our circle know of 
other books by this author I wish they 
would tell me of them. 

Some one wanted a recipe for yeast 
cakes, I have a splendid one if the in- 
quirer hasn’t succeeded in getting one; 
but will not send it now for fear that she 
has already received more than she knows 
what to do with. I have light bread to 
rival the baker from it. 

I have been lingering about the front 
pages of the RURAL WORLD, afd wish 
I knew who David of Oak Ridge, Mo., is. 
I know a great many folks there, and in 
Jackson, and used to know a David, too. 
Well, I guess I will subside now and list- 
en to some of those grand, good talks 


from the other older sisters, who seer 
able to know just what is needed and 
when is the [me to tell it. INA MAY. 
Boone Co., 


Correction.—In the recipe for corning 
beef sent by Sar C. Thompson, only 
one-half ounce of saltpeter should be used 
instead of two ounces, as the directions 
were made to read. 


THE KIND OF —_—"* ARE BREED- 


William Allen White. 





There are in my town not over two or 
three scores of boys learning trades. 
About fifty are figuring on becoming law- 
yers; half as many would like to be doc- 
tors; the same number hope to be preach- 
ers; a few, and that’s too many, want to 
be editors, and a few hundred others de- 
sire to be clerks, bookkeepers, merchants 
and what not; but where is the boy who 
has an ambition to be a carpenter, a 
stone mason, a blacksmith, a plumber, a 
machinist, a tinner or a member of any 
other craft or trade? There are a dozen 
starving lawyers in town, and not over 
five first-class carpenters. These good car- 
penters are never out of work. There are 
half a dozen half-fed doctors in town who 
do not live as well or hold the respect of 
the community nearly so surely as the 
first-class stone mason. 

There is not a preacher in town who 
makes as much money as the plumber 
makes nor who does more substantial 
good in the world that does the plumber. 
ood machinist has a surer and gen- 
erally a better living than the average 
clerk. A good tinner makes more money 
than the average merchant. But the boys 
will not listen to talk of trade. They 
want to go into business or the profes- 
sions and the reason why s: They 
do not want to get their pretty hands 
dirty. They are afraid they will not be 
able to wear high collars and fluffy neck- 
ties. bg A carmot do real work and abide 
in the primrose path of ae. ing 
~ Mag picnics, swinging in ham- 
ocks, loafing on front ng rches or hop- 
ping ‘about in parlors. e boys whose 
mo’ —_ hog —_— them in starched duds 
until thi talking sass will have 
them to thanks for the ideals implanted— 
ideals which are leading the boys into 
lives of ‘loafers. 


There is too much starch in this coun- 


try. Boys a _— too, for r that matter, 
are ta t dirt though it 
were po % oy are taught to look 


and wo in their ke 
are t to proper and sweet like 
ect little ladies, and when the draft 


ock, and in the end their wives 
keep boarders to — rt them. r- 
tunity has ed boys behind the 
plow. She coaxed men from the ditch 
and the bench. She lured men to 
glory from e printer’s case and from 


in’s 
rtunity has chased men to success 
throug h machine shops and forges by 
ousands, but opportunity is 

ce tnek up for a man t she 
climb over a fence and y: 
dude out of a ock to make A hero. 

+e likes men with the bark on, 
men, men who can do something 
besides play the bass to chop sticks 

and roll a rette. d finally remem- 
ber that ‘the chief end of man is work— 
work that brings the sweat out and 
makes the head ache ard the arms 2. 








Poultry Yard. 


POULTRY AWARDS 
At the Missouri Poultry Show. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: The follow- 








WHITE CHINESE GEESE. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: These geese 
are pure white and have a swan-like ap- 
pearance. They are much admired by 
fanciers who have ponds of water. Swim- 
ming or on land they are pleasing and 
graceful in movement. The bill and the 
knob on the head are orange colored, and 
the legs are the same. There is in this 
breed a great difference in the size of 
the males and females, the former being 
one-third larger than the latter. They 
exceed all other breeds in their laying 
qualities, and will lay from 60 to 9 eggs 
during one season. The goslings grow 
very fast with a little care. They can be 
raised much cheaper than ducks. The 
larger the flock the more music you have. 
All told they are profitable as well as or- 
namental. M. BENWAY. 

Brookfield, Mo. 


ee 
TOO MANY HENS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: In adjusting 
ourselves to our present conditions we 
find it necessary to “keep wide awake 
and duly sober.” One of our mistakes last 
winter was keeping too many hens. We 
got but few eggs in proportion to the 
number of hens. The pullets did not ma- 
ture as early, or as well as they should, 
and the entire hen business was unsatis- 
factory. 

This year we sold all the one and two 
year old hens, except half a dozen of the 
best yearlings... We have eaten and sold 
all the unpromising cockerels and pullets 
(the culls), and we are now being repaid 
by the better appearance of our flock and 
a good supply of pullet’s eggs. Even the 
hens that usually take two or three 
months in which to change their clothes, 
have on their full winter suits and are 
giving us their quota of rich pinkish- 
yellow eggs. We have plenty of house 
and roosting room for 200 hens, but we are 
getting better returns this year from 50 
than we did last year from 150. 

Vernon Co., Mo, Cc. A. BIRD. 





GLEN RAVEN EGG FARM NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: This 27th day 
of December, 1900, is a rainy day, and I 
am housed, so will tell you how things are 
moving along at the egg plant. Several 
days ago when all was dry and weather 
pleasant, I took rake and fork and gath- 
ered two large wagon loads with double 
sideboards of forest leaves, covered the 
yards of my winter houses six inches deep 
all over, then the houses were thoroughly 
cleaned, perches painted with coal oil and 
crude carbolic acid, more to prevent scale 
on fowls’ feet than to destroy other ver- 
min, as there was none of the latter 
present. However, a stitch in time saves 
nine. A few days later it looked threat- 
ening of falling weather and the leaves 
were all moved inside tne house, and now 
while everything outdoors is cold and wet 
the hens are busy scratching in the bed of 
dry leaves for wheat. 

I am getting eggs enough at this writing 
to set a 200-egg incubator every ten days. 
All breeds are laying, but the small ones 
discount the heavy breeds badly. Last 
winter I fed a great deal of shelled corn 
to my breeding stock and it was a difficult 
magter to hatch the eggs, especially of 
the heavy breeds. Now I am feeding 
wheat, oats and mixed mill feed. 

My incubator is due to hatch Jan. 2. It 
was set with 197 eggs Dec. 11 at 4 p. m. 
This machine Was rated by the manu- 
facturers at 200 eggs. My Black Minorca 
hens lay eggs as large as those of the 
Pekin duck, and the machine would not 
hold more than 180 or 185, if all were Mi- 
norcas. 

These hens were laying when partly 
moulted; the cock was also moulting, 
consequently a large per cent of their 
eggs set were unfertile; on the seventh 
day of incubation I tested out 67 unfertile 
eggs, 51 of which were Minorca, leaving 
130 eggs with live embryos. The machine 
was run at 102% degrees for the first three 
days, then raised to 103, and the eggs 
were turned for the first time. They are 
turned twice each day, and some days 
three or four times if the thermometer is 
found running at 106. 

I do not use the egg tester or the extra 
tray sent with the machine. I have a 
better plan of testing the eggs, atso a bet- 
ter way of turning them. As soon as 
this hatch is off I will give a thorough re- 
port of every detail connected with the 
operation. 

I wish that some of the readers and 
writers who are interested in artificial 
hatching and rearing of chicks would 
come in to a trial test with those who 
have different kinds of incubators and re- 
port results through the RURAL 
WORLD. 

I will set my machine again about Jan. 
5. There can be no harm done in report- 
ing such experiments, and there is no ex- 
tra labor more than to make the report, 
and we may all learn something. We can 
also give our methods of caring for the 
brooder chicks. 

There is no question but early hatched 
chicks pay well for all work required in 
caring for them. E. W. GEER. 
St. Francois Co., Mo. 


COWPEAS FOR HENS. 


During the past week a subscriber called 
on us, and in the course of conversation 
said: “I had a wonderful egg yield from 
my hens last winter, and I want you to 
tell the farmers how I secured it. I had 
an acre or two of cow peas sowed near 
the buildings. In consequence of scarce- 
ness of labor, I was unable to get all the 
peas gathered—in fact a large part of 
them remained. I decided to let the vines 
and peas die down on the land, and lie 
there all winter. The hens soon found 
the peas, and they literally lived on the 
patch until spring, and gave us eggs in 
quantity all the time.’’ This report as 
to the value of cow peas as a winter 
feed is confirmed by a report from a 
gentleman in Maryland, who followed 
the same plan, says the “Southern Plant- 
er.” His hens harvested the peas from a 
plot of land last winter, with the result 
that he had eggs when none of his neigh- 
bors had any. We have before advised 
the feeding of cow peas to hens, as their 
richness in protein indicates that they 
should make eggs. If you have no cow 
peas, and if you have the peas, we would 
advise the feeding along with them of 
wheat, oats, buckwheat and corn mixed 
for one feed per day, with a hot mash in 
the morning during the cold weather. The 
cow peas may largely take the place of 
cut bone if you have them. Cut bone and 
meat scraps should, however, be fed twice 
a week. With such feeding good, dry, 
warm houses and a young, healthy flock, 
eggs should be plentiful all through the 
winter-—that is, assuming that you are 

a la variety, such as 
Leghorns, Piymouth “Rocks or Wyan- 

ottes. 





-91%, Mrs. Creel. 


ing are the awards of the ninth annual 
exhibition of the Missouri State Poultry 
Association, held at Fayette, Mo., Dec. 
10-14, 1900, J. W. Wale, H. B. Savage, 8. 
H. Taylor, R. J. Finley, judges. 
MRS. E. A. CREEL, Sec’y. 
Carroliton, Mo., Dec. 27. 


AMERICAN CLASS. 

BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS.—Cocks 
—First, 9, M. E. Lane, Clinton, Mo.; 
second, 89%, J. H. Kallmeyer, New Filo- 
rence, Mo.; third, 8%, Mrs. U. E. Thur- 
mond, Louisiana, Mo.; fourth, 88%, Mrs. 
Cc. P. Wilkerson, Fayette, Mo.; fifth, 86%, 
John W. Faris, Independence, Mo. Hens 
—First, 92%, fifth, 9%, Mrs. U. E. Thur- 
mond; second, 91%, J. H. Kallmeyer; 
third, 91, Jno. W. Faris; fourth, 90%, A. EB. 
Riley, Macon, Mo. Cockerels—First, 98, G. 
M. Hoadley, Sedalia, Mo.; second, 92%, 
fourth, 91%, Dr. J. T. Dewey, Keytes- 
ville, Mo.; third, 924%, John A. Burnett, 


Shaw, Tebbetts, Mo. Pullets—First, 91%, 
Marlowe & Shaw; second, 91%, Jno. A. 
Burnett; third, 91%, fourth, 91%, A. E. 
Ril ey; fifth, 91% (tie) Marlowe & Shaw 
and J. H. Kallmeyer. Pens—First, 182%, 
Jno. A. Burnett; second, 182 3-16, Marlowe 
& Shaw; third, 181 3-16, J. H. Kallmeyer; 
fourth, 180%, Mrs. U. E. Thurmond; fifth, 
179 15-16, A. E. Riley. 

WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCKS.—Cocks— 
First, 94, Mr. and Mrs. L. B. Thomas, 
Warrensburg, Mo.; second, %%, C. H. 
Black, Lee’s Summit, Mo. Hens—First, 
#4, C. H, Black; second, 98%, Mr. and Mrs. 
L. B. Thomas; third, 92%, R. A. George, 
Bunceton, Mo. Cockerels—First, 9444; sec- 
ond, 94; fifth, 98%, Mrs. L. B. Thomas; 
third, 93%, R. C. Lawry, Bowling Green, 
Mo.; fourth, 98%, C. H. Black. Pullets— 
First, 95%; second, 95%; third, 94%; fourth, 
9444; fifth, 94%, Mr. and Mrs. L. B. Thom- 
as. Pens—First, 189%; second, 188 3-16, Mr. 
and Mrs. L. B. Thomas; third, 185 13-16, 
R. C. Lawry; fourth, 183%, Mr. and Mrs. 
c. E. Fox, Moberly, Mo. 

BUFF PLYMOUTH ROCKS.—Cocks— 
First, 90%; second, 90%; third, 89%, C. W. 
Nuss & Son, Tina, Mo.; fourth, 88%, Har- 
ry P. Mason, Fayette, Mo. Hens—First, 
91%; second, 88%; third, 87%, C. W. Nuss 
& Son. Cockerels—First, 93%; third, 91, 
Cc. W. Nuss & Son; second, 91; fifth, 90%, 
Boyd G. Norris, Fayette, Mo.; fourth, 
90%, Harry P. Mason. Pullets—First, 95%; 
second, 94%; third, 94%; fifth, 93%, Harry 
P. Mason; fourth, 98% (tle), H. P. Mason 
and C. W. Nuss & Son. Pens—First, 
185%, C. W. Nuss & Son; second, 185%, 
Harry P. Mason; third, 182%, Boyd G. 
Norris. 

SILVER-LACED WYANDOTTES. — 
Cocks—First, 9142; second, 914%; third; 91%, 
Mrs. E. A. Creel, Carrollton, Mo. Hens— 
First, 90; second, 89%; third, 89%, Mrs. E. 
A. Creel. Cockerels—First, 94; second, 
938%; third, 93, E. E. Codding, Sedalia, 
Mo.; fourth, 92; fifth, 91%, Mrs. E. A. 
Creel. Pullets—First, 9% (cut one-half 
point on weight); fifth, 924%, Mrs. E. A. 
Creel; second, 93%; third, 93%; fourth, 93, 
E. E. Codding. Pens—First, 187 1-16, E. E. 
Codding; second, 184%; third, 182%, Mrs. 
E. A. Creel. 

GOLDEN WYANDOTTES. — Cocks — 
First, 90% (cut 2 on weight); second, 90%, 
Mrs. E. A. Creel. Hens—First, 90%; sec- 
ond, 89%; third, 88%, Mrs. E. A. Creel. 
Cockerels—First, 93; second, 92%; third, 
Pullets—First, 92%; sec- 
ond, 91%; third, 914%; fourth, 91; fifth, 90%, 
Mrs. Creel. Pens—First, 184 7-16; second, 
128%, Mrs. Creel. 

WHITE WYANDOTTES.—Cocks—First, 
9;3 second, 92%, C. W. Nuss & Son. Hens 
—First, 93%; Second, 93%; third, 93; fourth, 
92%; fifth, 92%, C. W. Nuss. Cockerels— 
First, 98%; second, 91%; third, 90%, C. W. 
Nuss & Son; fourth, 88%, Rocky Hill Poul- 
try Farm, McKittrick, Mo, Pullets—First, 
94; second, 94; fifth, 924%, C. W. Nuss & 
Son; third, 93; fourth, 92%, Ricky Hill 
Poultry Farm. Pens—First, 187%, C. W. 
Nuss & Son; second, 180 5-16, Rocky Hill 


Farm. 
BUFF WYANDOTTES.—Hens—First, 


98; second, 91%; third, 91; fourth, 90%; 
Judge Jos. H. Sayler, Maryville, Mo. 
Cockerels—First, 938%; second, 92; third, 
91%, Jos. H. Sayler; fourth, 88, Rocky Hill 
Poultry Farm. 
90%, Rocky Hill Poultry Farm; second, 
91%, Jos. H. Sayler. Pens—First, 184%, 
Judge Jos. H. Sayler. 

GRAND SWEEPSTAKES—First, $10, 
pen, 189%, White Plymouth Rocks, Mr. 
and Mrs. L. B. Thomas, Warrensburg, 
Mo.; second, $5, pen, 1874, White Wyan- 
dottes, C. W. Nuss & Son, Tina, Mo. 


ASIATIC CLASS. 
LIGHT BRAHMAS.—Cocks—First, 92%, 





Warrensburg, Mo.; fifth, 91%, Marlowe & |~__ 





Pullets—First, 98%; third, | 5 


a 


L. M. Haynee, Nelson, Mo.; d, . 
Mrs. Chas. Opel, Jefferson City, Mo.; 
third, 92, Wm. Johnmeyer, Boonville, Mo. 
Hens—First, 93%, Mrs. Chas. Opel; sec- 
ond, 93%; third, 93; fourth, #%, L. M. 
Haynee; fifth, 9, W. C. Bell, Fayette, 
Mo. Cockerels—First, 9%, L. M. Haynee; 
second, 92%; third, 91, N. R. Robinson, 
Fayette, Mo.; fourth, 91; fifth, 90%, W. C. 
Bell. Pullets—First, 94%; second, 93%; 
third, 92, W. C. Bell; fourth, 91; fifth, 91, 
L. M. Haynee. Pens—First, 184%, W. C. 
Bell; second, 183%, Wm. Johnmeyer. 

BUFF COCHINS.—Cocks—First, 91%, J. 
M. Meyers, Jeffersor- Kansas. Hens— 
First, 94%, Ferdinand Heying, Rhineland, 
Mo.; second, 91%; third, 89%; fourth, 89, 
Wm. Johnmeyer. Cockerels—First, 93, J. 
M. Meyers; second, 88; third, 86, Wm. 
Johnmeyer. Pullets—First, 94; second, 
98%; third, 98; fourth, 93; fifth, 92%, J. M. 
Meyers. Pens—First, 186%, J. M. Meyers. 
PARTRIDGE COCHINS.—Cocks—First, 
98%; third, 93; fourth, 914%, O. W. Powell, 


Fulton, Mo.; second, 93%, E. D. Taylor, 
Independence, Mo. Hens—First, 98%; sec- 





t, 94; ° ; second, 
9344; third, i ery %, E. D. Taylor, 
tye W. Powell; second, 
1! third, "0B . Taylor. 

CK LANGSHANS. —Cocks—First, 
Boonville, 


First, 

Ritehey; fourth, 94; fifth, 
Cockereis—First, MK atthe 
wi & Sons; Bans Bay 

Ritchey; third, 93%, D. J. Briggs; fourth, 
93, Bell. tg 94%, Chas, 
G. Miller & Son; second, 94%, - * 
Ritehey; third, 94% (tie, * 3 Briggs and 
W. C. Bell; fourth, 9446; » 94%, D. J. 
Briggs. Pens—First, A it 
second, 187 15-16, Chas, G. Miller & Son; 
oa 187% Lah RA J. Briggs and Mrs, H. 


WHITE LANGSHANS.—Hens = 
95%; second, 93%; third, 92%; fourth, ie 
Fayette, Mo. Coekerels— 


- . 


, 187%, E. E 
lowe; second, 186 916, D. J. Briggs. 
(Continued on Eighth Page.) 


P. 8S. DUNCAN, Perrin, Mo., has for sale 
some fine B. P. Roek cockerels and M. B. 
turkeys that are extra good. Mr. Duncan 
has been a breeder and shipper of poultry 
for 15 or 20 years and always has the best 
80 as to give entire satisfaction. 








A New Year’s Message From ‘‘Maple- 
hurst’’? About Eggs! 
Fresh, Fertileand True to Name. 
E668 from ats a“ » most “Se or poe 
Ww.: B. 


classes viz.L . 

- and B, L. ;, anise P. b nae Mt. 3.0 
E668! From exhibition ay 50 or 13, $5 per 
4 out of stand breeders $3 per 30 


hatch geaseatess. Sad gt. on 4 to 6 


otyng oraers 

BARGAINS—1 cock, 3 hens, Cornish Indians, 
$4.75; 15 Hawkins B. P. R cks. 90e each, 6 for $4.50 
1 trio fine Buff Coehins $5.50; 2 mos cks. $5 a doz. 
2 splendid hatchers, half price or a fi 











oblig tions ied by 
| it. Do yen cnae 3 
| of the aay close? If not, the 
defilement attaches to every 
service of the poy Dis- | 
i eS Ot ania Se ae 
} Organs of digestion and nutri- 
tion, affects the mind as well | 
os Se ay The dull mind | 
pil 4 nous 
enters on i service without 
desire, and — 
without deli 


Golden Medical 

It removes the tiene 

poisonous impurities rom ie 
stomach, stimulates the flow 

















L D | E bam e7ee nyt pe nenphees 
A your = 

He al? Please send us your 
— pprccmetion profitable. 4 


t Free. THE NA’ * 
set eee, THE NA Payee $0, Devt. 





nner 
D, 








POULTRY. 


OS SALE —Chotes Barred Ply. Rocks Light 
Brahmas, 0. w. REID, Prairie Mill, Me, 








HOICE Black Minorcas, C. I. Games, Sherwoods 

Prices reasonable. W. W. GRAVES, Butler, Mo’ 
188: oxo uff Cochi =e -" Barred Ply 1900 
a Prices viet. Cam 





—Cockerels and yulloys, Lt. Brah-— 





typewriter. P.C. pigs ca coeen only @ tow females, 
and are going fast. RY es? bitch, brea Al, breed 
ers end A eeruers Let us hear from »oa 
W. B. DOAK, Russeliviiie, Tenn, 


25 FIRST PRIZES 

AND TWO SPEVUIALS 

Won at four poaltry exhibits in 1900, on B. P Rocks 

Buff Cochins and Bronze Turkeys 

pe sale with gouse card after Dec. ist 
ih, judge, i renee for cate. 

L GAISER, Chatlostee, lll. 





“Mrs. JOHN 








M. B. TURKEYS, 


Large bone, elegant markings. Standard B. Lang- 
shans; none better. Write your wants. Mrs. M.8 
Singleton, Propr., Elmhurrt Poul Yards 

Wellsville, Mo. 


PRAIRIE HOME POULTRY YARDS. 


Bronze and White Holland Turkeys, Lt. Brah- 
mas, Silver, Golden and White Wyandottes, Berred 
one White bby ward le a ee and earl 
uineas. Stock for sa) Ts A. JOHNSTON. 
Prairie Home, Cooper Co., . 


BUFF ROCK 8. L. Wrentetees and 8. 8. 


Hamb game, 
ye AYN YNES. Ames, nu” 


BLACK LANGSHANS, 


Barred P cockerels and pullets, scoring 
92 to 9654 oy Ben's i ‘irene te sell, $1.50 to 8. Write 
your wants. JOHN HETTICH, Bowling Green, Mo. 











° our 
H. T. REED, Camp Point, tL 
GRE BOTED td fine” plom ofM B. TURKEYS 
a) and fine - 
able when stock ls co nidered > ey tepprenaeoscpimg 
F. x SHROUT, McLean, Ill. 














500 BARRED and WHITE 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
Cockerels for sale from $2.00 to $5.00 
each. Well-bred and of high quality. 
D. T. HEIMLIOH, 
Jacksonville, Ill. 





Silver Wyandottes ! 


At Mo. State Show, Fayette. Mo., Dec.. 1900, - 
hibited four cockerels oy six pullets, and ain fot, 
2d and 3d cockerel, 2d, 3d and 4th —, a lst 
ing pen. Sc y 1871-16. Stoek for 

BE. E. CODDING, sone Mo. 


PURE BLACK BREASTED RED GAMES 


Cockerels $1.50; Hens “4 ag Trio $3.00; Eggs 
per r 13. MRS. L. M. M°NSEES, rg 








Scart. Comb Brown aeons: best layers on 
h. Only one Farm-raised and 
Eggs in season. 
0. 8. JENKINS, Rocheport, Mo. 


R. LEGHORNS, BUFF PLY. ROCKS, TOULO 
GEESE and PEKIN DUCKS. re — 
8. MERTENS 4980 Kemper Park, St. Louis, Mo. 


i ge a TO LAY—Barred Ply. Rocks and Pekin 
Ducks; prise stock, extra ek, bone and well 


barred for sale cheap. 
MRS. G . TRESCOTT, Winfield, Mo, 


ILVER he a Nag nS Fene—ts, Brahmas 
urkeys, | ri 

kin Ducks, W. China Geese. Stock for sale. x — 

in season. From other yards B, P. Rock and Bik. 

Langshan Ckls. M. Benway, Brookfield, Linn Co., Mo. 
You 


WHITE H. TURKEYS, Xo27g.7oms: weigh 


P. Rock Chickens, 75 cents to $1.00 each. Mrs, 
Durr BRowN. Linneus Mo. 




















The Easiest Way 


to make money is to have eggs to sell 
in the winter season, when they bring 
a good price. Our book, ‘‘How to 
Make Poultry Pay,” tells you how to do 
it. J¢is free. Write us for a copy. 

E. C. STEaRNs & Co., Box gg Syracuse, N.Y. 


PEREUMES 


rite F. 





—Agents wanted; big profit selling 
ous guaranteed eds. Sample 
Perfumers, 

Toe =. y ~~ mt “F.’’ 


for sale from the winners 
of Ist pees oe at Convention 


a! a, gs Baz: aya ge culars. 
JONES. P. Box Independence, Mo 
ARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS and MAMMOTH 
BRONZE TURKEYS forsale. Eggs in season, 
P. 8. DUNCAN, Perrin, Clinton Co., Mo. 








BLACK EA ORE ANS. 
Only fine birds for sale. Write for pri 
JACOB HETRICK, Wahoo, Neb. 


UFF ROCK cocks, cockerels and hens. Choice 
birds. Prices right. Mrs. J. E. May, Wilson, Mo. 


apes English Berkshires, all ages. Write 
EB. BURGESS, Macedonia, Phelps Co.. Mo. 











BARRED FLY @Oves ROCK 
Cockerels, $1 to $5; eggs, $1 and $1.50 for ffteen 
Write your wants, A. Po Rodgers, Bowling 


oor CULL TRY 


Green, 





SBOuK on 





FOR SALE! 
gi Bronze Turk Barred 
Cockerels and Poland ‘China Pigs of Bine 
U.8., 0/8. Look Me Over and Chief Perfection 


call on or ad 
J. E. SUMMERS, Huntsville, Mo. 


BARGAINS IN BARRED ROCKS. 


Cockerels 0 one ee ets and 
costerel 8.0, #0 uaa #00 y Of the above 





Our stock were prize wi: 
show. At the above prices 


atour 
ENTHE POULTRY RANCH, 
New Florence, Mo. 





NCUBATORS aa and cheapest. For circular 
address. G. 8. Singer, Cardington, Ohio. 





M. B. TURKEYS. 


Ten years experience ae a breeder. 4 
hock Thiebone on and a few Brown a A. A 
All of the vety best strains. Nothing but good 


stock sent out. Address 
H. D. ADKISSON, Napton, Mo. 





Valley Farm, Smithton, Pettis Co., Mo. 


Fine Exhibition Birds! 


White H. Turkeys, Silver Wyandottes and Barred 
Louls, Keusse Otiy ond Bisson! Stare riers hor: 
" y ani ssouri State t - 
igreed stock to suit = most exacting saplaas 
E.R. KOONTZ. Richards, Mo. 








Tinave shi -five years in the al business; 
Btate, Send fo fowls and enn to oJ 
tor illustrated catal 
MRs. 
Bo 


SPECIAL BARGAI NS! 


Now at the EGG FARM. Stock eq 


p as any. You anda old Brows and 
White Leghorns, Barred and White Pir’ ties 


Black Minorca. Write to day for ¢ Cirenion to 
E. W. GEER, Farmington, Mo. 


VICTOR 


INCUBATORS | 
pants "Hellable, fey tmp tes 


orery want. 


catalogue 6 . Fy 
GEO. ERTEL ©0., Quincy, Il, 


FOR SALE! 


aS L.Wyandottes,White Langshans, Buff Cochins, 
C. Brown Leghorns, a few White I. Game cooker- 
Sia’ White Guineas, M. B. Turkeys. Will -_ out 
at a bargain all my B. P. Rocks and C. 1. Gam 

J.M. STONE. Box 9, Hinton, ‘Mo. 


Ti eee 


6.5 Srndtefor Out Ka 8 38 
~~ Weakess Ince 
If you fail to find a cure for Bed 























COE’S ECZEMA CURE $1 coctcnt 


MOTHERS ey as try Remedy € Sample Box Free. 


Co ,8t. Louis, Mo. 





750-LAND AND WATER 


200 Pe! 

w. Holland Turke: pe 100 White P. 
Brahma, Silver 
4c stamp for Dopage li Illustrated 


type 


cae SIMMONS HOW. CO. 


u 


kin, Rouen and White and Colored Muscovy os 50 Toulouse and Emden Geese; 75 M. B. and 


FOWLS FOR SALE-750 


and 100 Buf Cochin; Buff P. Rock,. Lt. 


hite moet Geel for sale. Sour! 300 seentenes won at 7 leading shows in 1900. fend 


0. A. HEYL, Washington, Illinois, 


sare PETALUMA CUBATORS terrains 
TALAMA MCURATONS Fr 
















We Pay the Freight. 


wINVESTIGATE BEFO! = ora balisteneceel their mraer. eveatigete the} 
URE ath INCUBATORS _ 


TE BEFORE YOU B 


Ee We dows 











(KLONDIKE 
INCUBATOR 

















we re were simply eur su 


Seavet Poultry oat on munkes Teall 5 











——-_- — exhibit attracted more attention than almost 
hougnt we were amo. 


Fon ts and sald 


praratetere Rrooder ree All were satisfied and congratulatory and 
quite and s but tio: —: n—merit, gore vapeet Fy Our 
Sent for l0cas longas they last, 


Reliable Incubator & Brooder Co., Box 8-15 


ng strangers, 
oe pumber of poder h 
they were using @ 


» Quincy, tll. 
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TRY 


Allen’s Lung Balsam 


Y ll be pleased with 
FOR F lhemend  aaiaies no 
THAT opium in any form and as 
COUGH 


an expectorant it has no 
equal. 
Mothers wil] find it a pleasant and safe remedy 
to give their children for whooping cough ani 
croup. At druggists, 25c, Wc and $1.00 a bottle. 


+ HOG TAMER 


Makes nose like cut. 
Once done always done. 
Has reversible (T-shaped) 
steel knife held by thumb- 
screw, and self-adjusting 
size of hog. Price, prepaid, $1 
x 825 Lewistown, Mo. 


NEVER 
ROOT, 


ages to suit 
>t, Gee sHORT. P.U. 





m6 (i NT 
Dana’sw2i.EAR LABELS 


with any name or address with consecative 
rs. Isupply forty recording associations 
thousands of practica eal fargnere, breeders and veteri- 
. Sample free. Aqe= nts Wanted. 
HB. DANA, 70 Main &t., West Lebanon, N. = 





ARNS of plank save timber and cash. Cheapest. 
strongest, most ie 4,000 = — in 42 
states. ‘Tested for 18 Book 
SHAWVER BRO “ERS. Bellefontaine, oO. 


Bred for April farrow 
Gl LTS x farmer’s prices. 
W. P. Rock ~ i in seasan. 
R. S. Thomas, Carthage, Mo. 


SOW BRED AT BARGAINS sari 


SALE 


Stylish Chief for sale, by Old Chief Teo. 24; 
a good breeder. Also Bronze Turkeys and a 
Ducks; also fall pigs 
for prices. HOGA 


FINE BLOODED Cattle, Sheep, 
Hogs, Poultry, eet | Dogs. Send 
stamps for catalogue, 150 engravings. 
N.P. BOYER & CO. Coatesville,Pa. 
ent 5 wos ae CD. Lote 


POLAND-CHINAS. 


RARE guarce TO GET PRIZE-WIN- 
NING Poland- Chinas right. Captured 10 firsts: 
second -ta ~~ at Edwardsville, Ill., Fair, and 
@ocen same premiums at the Highland Madison Coun- 
e es a splendid lot of spring pigs to 

tone Ev 


eligible to record. 
L. 4.8 KS SR. EDING CO.., St. Jacob, Ill. 


POLAND - CHINAS. 


rowthy . heavy bo ned, March and 
April boars and sows, sired by King's 
U. 8. 14969 (champion sire of prize 








at reasonable prices. 
RS8,, Niantic, Macon Co., iit 








winpers) and out of well bred dams. 
J. P. VISSERING, Box 14, Melville Ill., near St. Louis. 


ND TECUMSEH 
CK U, §, *PoLaNp- CHINA PIGS 
B 10. fits 7”) "20, 5 — are — = one in 
cattle for 
— ERNEST W WALL EN, Monett, Mo 


VIVION & ALEXANDER, 
FULTON, MO. 


foseee he best strains of Poland-Ohina 
Be mqinvered der Jersey cattle and P —_ 
Book chi . Young stock for sale at allt 


EEK ELDON, MO.., Breeder of 
£0. C, and 


Herefords, rt Chin 1s, 
uff Plymouth Kocks and 8 w. 

Leghorns. 

farmers’ pri 


Daa stock and -_ “for sale at 
POLAND-CHINAS 


very reasonable prices and of the best breeding 
Registered stock MWirite for prices. 


J. H. WAGENECK, Enfield, Illinois. 


POLAND GH ar 


ORGAN, Carmi, white Co..111. 


DUROC-JERSEYS. 


Ql6 2 HERDS 





























Duroc Jersey and Chester 

pee | ian ce individu- 
ante for let-live 

YNES, Ames, Il) 





Duroc Jersey and aon Hogs! Jreca. 


may — 
~ §.0, WAGENER, Pana, ll. 





ing. 
at my expense. 


,ipetee 
S. G. RICHARDS, *=§s2h,c020" 


Write for Prices. 








JERSEYS—70 head of pigs and sows, bred 
N. B. SAWYER. CHERRY VALE, KAS. 


ROSE HILL HERD 


OF DUROC-JERSEY HOGS. 
Choice gilts bred Sorcery spring pigs, boars ready 
for service, “A S thrift: of Aug. and wept. pigs 
forsale. 8, Y. THO TON. BLACKWATER, MO. 


BERKSHIRES. 
Large English erage Lite 


best of breedi P. RB. Chi olstein 

tle. 7 meg Ww. Mo ONETT, Mo. 
ANGORA GOATS write to G. W. PUR- 

FOR VI8, Proctor, Comanche Co., as. 


SHROPSHIRE RAMS, 


all yearlings, for sale; also my stud 
ram for sale ‘or trade for one as good. 
Address L. G. JONES, Towanda, Ill. 


MERINO SHEEP! Both American 


and Delaine. 
“Won more than all others at World’s Fair and 


90 extra rams 
Nations GHA CK, a ed Co., Mo. 
Brst REG JeRszy C 



































FARMS. 


pages See eS 600 bearins 
; | good howe. Barn 
set 














FOR SALE-80-Acre FARM. 


cultivation, } bottom, good orchard 
“} miles from 








town, }4 mile trom eenool; 
" spri and cistern; se 
mee, een. RTY KOETT G, 
Frankenstein, Osage Co., Mo. 
—A farm of 200 acres beautifully 
FOR SAL situated on coe a = and near 
road, For particulars 
18 ORS. ANGELA C. BAGBY, Olmsted, Tilinols. 





OUR FREE LIST of Farm Bargains. 8. 
6 eT Sx 4 & Co., Gen. Land Agts. 
ral, Coaland Timber Land ce, 
331 Sanetin Teast "Building, St St. Louis, 
mays Lng 820 and 480 —f~ of lana in oom 


xchange 10 for ise horses. Describe what. you 

have to B. Rohrer, LeRoy, Kan. 
VIRGINIA FARMS FOR SALE. 

Good land; neighbors, schools and churches con- 

venient. fatid“hesithy. ¢ climate. ann prices and 


te Write for free 
ia z. B. Chaffin & Co., line... rR d, Va. 











The Pig Pen. 


A HOG EXPERIMENT. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I tried a 
little experiment in feeding hogs this 
winter. I had 15 head that I offered to 
sell the first of October for $100. A neigh- 
bor offered me $84. I concluded to feed 
them. Since then I have fed 160 bushels 
of corn at a cost of $40, and small quan- 
tities of waste alfalfa hay. I have sold 
10 for $156, and the other five are worth 
at least $60, making $216 for the lot. This 
gives me $76 profit over my own estimate 
of their original value, and $92 over the 
estimate of my neighbor. But I never 
had hogs do so well before. 

WM. HOWARD PHELPS. 
Okla. Ter. 








Kay Co., 


WINTER CARE OF SWINE. 

Corn fodder, clover hay or cane should 
be fed to hogs in the winter months as 
regularly as corn, says 8. T. McIntésh 
in the “‘Breeders’ Gazette.’’ We think that 
shorts fed dry to hogs in self-feeders to 
prevent waste is much better than slops 
in cold weather. But few farmers 
have milk to make slop for 8 to 100 head 
of shoats. One hundred pounds of shorts 
mixed with water last 75 shoats but a 
few minutes. After drinking slop they 
will go to their bed wet and cold to lie 
there and shiver. The same amount of 
shorts fed dry to the same number of 
shoats will last them several hours. If 
shorts are high-priced, mix one-third to 
one-half shelled corn ground. They 
should have all the corn and clear water 
they want. 

I have fed hogs this way, weighing at 
the beginning 100 to 150 lbs. per head, that 
gained three pounds per head per day. 
We use home-made self-feeders. 

Our greatest success has been with 
hogs that ran to a spring branch with 
plenty of shade, blue grass and clover, 
but no stagnant water. 

To have perfect success with sows far- 
rowing, especially small gilts, put them 
in a pen by themselves two to four weeks 
before farrowing. Give plenty of room for 
exercise. Feed nothing but dry bran with 
pure water to drink. The smallest gilt 
fed this way will have no trouble in far- 
rowing. 


ALFALFA AND HOGS. 


While Alfalfa has proved a wonderful 
crop for the western farmer, perhaps in 
no way can the plant be turned into good 
money more quickly than in hog-raising. 
The “Rocky Mountain Husbandman” 
says: 

When the farmer can grow a pig in 
eight months that will bring him $8 on 
the ranch and can feed such a pig on 
three-fourths steamed alfalfa and one- 
fourth cracked wheat, barley or peas, 
it seems to us that it is a paying propo- 
sition. Alfalfa will yield 4 tons of hay 
annually per acre, and wheat, barley 
or peas will yield 30 bushels per acre. 
We are not informed as to the number 
of pounds of feed that are necessary to 
produce such a porker, but we know this 
to be the cheapest ration in the calendar 
and are assured that it is a most success- 
ful one. The pig yields the quickest re- 
turns of anything in the shape of live 
stock that is produced on the farm. In 
our boyhood days pigs were not marketed 
frequently until 18 months old, and some- 
times older, and were made to weigh 
very heavy. The writer remembers buy- 
ing hogs for the market when an animal 
weighing less than 250 pounds, live weight 
did not go and the hog weighing 350 
pounds was preferred. This is all changed 
now, and the lighter, nice animals are 
preferred. Now, 250 pounds, instead of 
being the minimum weight cared for, 
150 to 250 pound hogs are desirable. We 
believe these light hogs to be the most 
profitable to grow. They are made with- 
out a dollar’s loss to the farmer. That is, 
the pig is kept growing right along, and 
as it grows older and its capacity for 
consumption increases, its rations are 
increased until it becomes a porker fit 
for market. The pig that comes into ex- 
istence in the early spring is marketed 
in the early winter and nothing is lost 
by the inclemency of the weather. 


PIG PEN POINTERS. 


THE KANSAS CITY STOCK YARDS 
received last year 3,094,139 head of hogs, 
an average of 16,822 head a day. The aver- 
age weight of these hogs was: 215 pounds. 
The highest average weight of hogs re- 
ceived in any one month in 1900 was 230 
pounds, in January; the lowest was in 
July, 206 pounds. 

R. L. ORGAN, Carmi, Ill., breeder of 
Poland-China hogs of gilt edge pedigree 
and individual merit, has six gilts bred 


to farrow in March and April, 10 gilts | 


four months old, and six males four 
months old, all extra nice, that he will 
sell very reasonably, quality considered, 
if taken soon. Write him for prices. 

R. 8. THOMAS, Carthage, Mo., writes: 
I have had a splendid trade and am sold 
out of W. P. Rock chickens; also Duroc- 
Jersey male hogs. I have a few choice 
gilts bred for April farrow at farmer’s 
prices. I have some extra good sows and 
gilts bred for March farrow for my own 
use, and expect to start the new century 
up to date. Change my advertisement. 
The only stock I have on hand to sell 
is bred gilts and W. P. Rocks eggs in 
season. 

A HOG TAMER.—If your hogs persist 
in tearing up your pasture don’t buy any 


more rings, but send $1 to W. I. Short, 
Lewistown, Mo., for a Never Root Hog 
Tamer. It’s a guaranteed article if used | 
according to directions. It cannot be 
used as a dehorner, wood chopper or cow 
milker, but for faithfulness to perform 
the functions for which it is intended it 
stands without a rival. It prevents hogs 
i rooting, and is the only thing that 
will. 


Mr. Benton Potter, Kingsley, ag pe 
under date Jan. 19th, 1900: ‘‘Havi: 
raising poe for a quarter of a cen —_ 
and ex: enting with nearly all of the 
noe 3 remedies, I do not care t to raise 
a oe a, more without Snoday's Hog 
icin: 


without 

Potash. 

Supply 

enough Pot- 

ash and your 

profits will be 

large; without 

Potash your 

crop will be 
“scrubby.” 


Our books, telling about composition of fertilizers 
best adapted for all crops, are free to all farmers. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York, 








JOHN HEDGES & SON, Pana, IIL, 
write: We enclose you a change of our 
advertisement. Have sold out of boar 
pigs and have sold both of the fall, 1889, 
Hereford bull calves advertised in the 
RURAL WORLD, but have two good last 
spring bull calves to sell yet. Both were 
sired by Exile 63243, one of the very best 
sons of the famous old “Garfield,” and 
one of the calves is out of “Lady Mar- 
ble,” by Prince Edward 7001, one of old 
“Lord Wilton’s” best sons, and he is the 
sire of the dam of “Columbus,” the sire 
of the great champion “‘Dale.”’ Our sows 
are a choice lot and are bred mostly to 
the first prize state fair winners Chief 
Perfection, Jr. (one of the greatest boars 
of the Perfection family), and “Ideal Te- 
cumseh,” the best son of “Chief Tecum- 
seh 3d,”’ the great Omaha winner and the 
sire of many state fair winners. A few 
of the gilts are bred to “Black U. 8. Per- 
fection,”’ a choice pig rich in “Black U. 
8.” blood. We never had a nicer lot of 
Barred and White Plymouth Rocks and 
Bronze and White Holland turkeys for 
sale than we now have. Our prices are 
very reasonable for the quality of stock 
that we are offering, and at our prices 
should be profitable for buyers. 


Mothers will find “Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrup” the Bert Remeuy for Children Teething. 


The Shepherd. 


MISSOURI SHEEP BREEDERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION. 
Norman J. Colman, President, 1214 Chem- 
ical Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
L. E. Shattuck, Secretary, Stanberry, 
Mo. 

















‘POOR SUCCESS WITH SHEEP. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I have tried 
raising sheep here, but have had poor 
success. I have lost 30 lambs and 20 old 
sheep during the summer and fall from 
stomach and other intestinal worms. I 
have tried the gasoline treatment recom- 
mended in a leading sheep journal, but 
find it an irksome task to administer, and 
I fear in many instances it injures the 
sheep. Nearly every owner of sheep in 
this part of the state has lost sheep dur- 
ing the past summer and fall, and unless 
something can be found to feed the sheep 
and lambs to prevent these troubles, 
rather than cure them, but few sheep 
will be raised in these parts. 

Polk Co., Mo. W. J. COX. 


PROFIT IN SHEEP. 








There is an enoimous loss occurring to 
farmers by reason of their neglect of the 
sheep. The feeding of sheep is the leading 
industry of all most prosperous countries 
of the world. England, Scotlar’4. Ger- 
many, France, in the order named; not to 
forget Australia, Hungary and Spain, all 
base their agriculture on the sheep. Breed- 
ing sheep is the pivot of English husband- 


TY, and it explains the fact that for hun- 


dreds of years past special breeds of sheep 
have been produced in various localities, 
counties, even, or as they are called in 
England, shires, such as the Shropshires, 
Lincolnshires and all the Down breeds, the 
Dorsets and Somersets, and the Kentish, 
the Leicesters, are all centered in the 
counties of these names, and with the 
sheep goes the culture of roots, rape and 
grass, all crops which enrich the land 
through the feeding of the sheep. 


SHEEP AND WEED SEEDS. 


A neighbor who has a nice little flock of 
grade Shropshire sheep came to our ranch 
in a great hurry a few mornings ago. He 
reported two of his fine yearling ewes 
dead and a third one sick. We found the 
trouble to be impaction of the stomach 
from eating too many weed seeds. These 
sheep had been running on green feed 
till the snow fell, which covered it, and 
they had to go on dry feed suddenly. He 
had fed them some screenings from the 
threshing machine and they got too much 
of it, which produced in the stomach 
the same state of things as smut eating 
| does in cattle. A change of food for sheep 
' appears to be the only remedy, as the 


|sick die so quickly after the trouble is 


observed. Too much care cannot be ob- 
served in getting the flock from green 
feed to dry in the fall, and they should 
have plenty of clean water and salt to aid 
the digestion of the dry feed. The rough- 
age at this time of year, too, should be 
the early-cut kind so as to be as tender 
as possible. These three young ewes were 
quite a loss in this little flock as the 
young ewes are the hope of the flock, 
and these were worth at least $6 per head 
for mutton and more than that for breed- 
ing purposes, as they were choice.—Ex- 
change. 








bcd ‘SALE! 


a Osage Ri 
rt, and five n miles 
two hundred and 
poe three hundred and 
twenty- “three scree it n the other. For particulars, 
price and terms, address 


Wm. S. Shirk, Sedalia, Mo. 
C. Madson, Edw. Coyle& Jos. B. Hensley 
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For HOG CHOLERA 


The Snoddy Remedy. 


A Ae ea Cure and Preventive. 


Address, 
The Dr. J. H. Snoddy Remedy Co., || tes: 


Branch House—Des Moines, Ia. 


USE 


Alton, Ill,,U.8.A 


ZASTONA. 


An average dairy cow at the time of entering college. 


(Continued from Page 2.) 


would be sold on the local market, minus 
cost of hauling. This, of course, does 
not include any fertilizing value, where 
the feed is consumed on the farm. Where 
common cows are fed a balanced ration 
and given practically all they will eat, 
the Kansas Agricultural College found 
that a herd of twenty-eight cows con- 
sumed an average of 2,350 pounds grain 
and 6,166 pounds roughness per cow per 
annum. At the prices prevailing in Man- 
hattan during the year 1898-'99, the aver- 
age cost of this feed was $29.86. 


But the cost of feed is not the only item 
to be considered. Labor is an import- 
ant factor. In reply to a number of re- 
quests sent out by the Kansas Experi- 
ment Station to practical dairymen, ask- 
ing for information upon the number of 
cows kept and the time it took to milk, 
feed, clean the stables, and wash milk 
utensils, it was found, on the average, 
that it took 125 hours per cow per an- 
num. Figuring this time at the low price 
of ten cents per hour, it will cost $12.50 
per annum to care for a cow. The value 
of the dairy cow is at least $40; the inter- 
est at eight per cent would: amount to 
$3.20. In averaging up a herd, account 
must be taken of the risk of failure of 
cow to breed and the loss of calves by 
death. In the absence of records on this 
point from dairymen, we will call this 
cost $2.75 per annum, the estimated loss 
in raising beef cattle, as given by J. D. 
Gillette, the king of feeders of the last 
generation. We will assume that the 
calf is worth $20; figuring skim milk at 
fifteen cents per hundred pounds, grain 
at one-half cent per pound, hay at $3 per 
ton, labor at $2.75, we have found at the 
agricultural college that it will cost $9 
to raise a calf until it is six months old. 

Adding together the cost of labor, the 
interest on the money invested, the loss 
from the failure of the cow to breed, the 





fully what is not wanted, and thus be 
better able to guard against objectionable 
features in selecting and buying cows, a 
rear view of this unprofitable cows is pre- 
sented. Here it will be noticed that the 
hams are large and thick and meet each 
other for a considerable distance in the 
center. The udder is small and extends 
up but a short distance; in fact, there is 
very little room for the location of a suc- 
cessful milk record. 

(Picture of Zargola will be found on 


page 2 this issue; rear view will be pre- 
sented in a later issue.—Editor.) 

THE AVERAGE COW.—In every herd 
there are undoubtedly many, if not a 


|majority of the cows, that will fall under 


this head. Unless a man has been suc- 


‘cessful in grading up his herd, the aver- 
j}age cow is neither so very good nor so 
| very bad. She will yield somewhat of a 
| profit, but not enough to make a person 


grow so very enthusiastic over the dairy 
business. Two illustrations of a repre- 
sentative of the average cow in the herd 
of the Kansas Agricultural College are pre- 
sented (Zastona). The first one represents 
her shortly after arrivat at the agricul- 
tural college, and betokens the fact that 
she is just in from the West (Lincoln Co., 
Kan.), and has doubtless experienced 
some of the warmth associated with a 
barb-wire fence when the winds and 
storms were sweeping down from the Da- 
kotas. 

With good feed and good care, the cow 
produced during the year 5,797 pounds of 
milk, which tested 4.33 per cent, making a 
butter-fat yield of 251 pounds. The feed 
cost of a pound of butter-fat is 12.8 cents. 
While making this record this cow also 
improved in her weight and physical ap- 
pearance. At the commencement of her 
record she weighed 892 pounds; at the 
close she weighed 1,221 pounds—a gain of 
329 pounds. It will be noticed that the 
underline of Zastona’s body changes from 


an upward curve in the first cut to a 
downward in the second. Her improve- 


Zastona, after taking the short course in dairying. 


loss of calves by death, and the cost of 
raising the calf until six months old, we 
have a total of $27.45. Subtract from this 
the value of the calf, and we still have 
$7.45 charged up to the cow; that is to say, 
a dairy cow, to be really profitable, all 
things considered, must produce dairy 
products to the amount of $7.45 above 
the cost of feed. 

RESULTS AT THE COLLEGE.—With 
a herd of twenty-eight cows, such as com- 
pose the herd of the average Kansas 
farmer, it -was found that there were four, 
or fourteen per cent, that ran us in debt 
for their feed, to say nothing about the 
other expenses of keep. If we charge 
each cow $7.45 above cost of feed, as indi- 
cated above, twenty-five per cent of the 
herd would be classed as unprofitable 
cows. Not only does this twenty-five per 
cent run us in debt for feed and labor, 
but greatly lowers the average income of 
the herd. This is shown in the following 
contrast of averages: 


= 
a 


jo onjea 
s}djo0e1 


**sjonpoid 
“pees 10z 


£... 
Fe) 


Av. of herd 
Av. of 21 profita- 


ble cows 18.01 


Difference 651 27.5 $5.34 $4.29 

From this comparison we see that, if 
the twenty-five per cent of unprofitable 
cows had been eliminated from the herd, 
the average yield of those remaining 
would have been increased 651 pounds of 
milk and 27.5 pounds of butter-fat per 
cow. The value of each cow’s products 
would have been increased $5.34, and the 
receipts (less cost of feed) would have 
been increased $4.29. Deduct from the 
last column in each of the above averages 
$7.45, the annual cost of keeping a cow 
outside of feed, and we have a profit in 
the case of the twenty-eight cows of $6.27 
per cow over and above all expense; but 
in the case of the twenty-one cows we 
have a profit of $10.56 per cow, an in- 
crease of sixty-eight per cent. This shows 
not only that one-fourth of the college 
herd were absolutely worthless as dairy 
cows, but indicates how it is possible for 
a comparatively few poor animals to low- 
er the average of the herd in a way to 
make it seem that all the cows are un- 
profitable. 

THE UNPROFITABLE COWS.—The 
picture of Zargola is a fair representa- 
tive of the twenty-five per cent of unprof- 
itable cows. She is not a bad-looking ani- 
mal as far as individual appearances go. 
She has a nice, straight back, a nearly 
straight underline, a thick, heavy neck 
and shoulders, with plenty of meat on her 
back; she has a very poorly formed ud- 
der, of small capacity; all of which goes 
| |S that her dairy points are sadly 

early record of la shows 
production of Lig pounds of milk with : 
f 4.23 pe making a butter-fat 


cent, 
yield” of 157.8 poun junds. The feed cost per 











oe of her butter-fat was 19. 


8 cents, 
order to understand a little more 





ment in appearance is shown in her sec- 
ond picture. 

Like the unprofitable cow, Zargola, this 
animal also has a tendency to lay on fat. 
She has a good length of body but not a 
very deep paunch. Her udder is consid- 
erably longer than that of.Zargola, but is 
very poorly formed in front. When viewed 
from the side, her udder appears like a 
funnel, with the fore teats attached to 
the side. 

While the average cow in a herd is a 


profitable cow, and when crossed with a 
first-class bull of good dairy strain serves 
an admirable purpose in grading up a 
herd, still she must, in the eyes of an en- 
terprising dairyman, be looked upon not 
as a permanent fixture but simply as a 
stepping-stone to something better. 
THE CHOICE COW.—“Handsome is 
that handsome does’’ is the motto of the 
successful dairyman, and it often hap- 
pens that the ugliest and boniest cow in 
the herd turns out to the best milk 
(Continued on Page 8.) 


Pure Whisk 


Direct from 
Distiller to 
Consumer } 








R thirty. 
we 


the best whiskey 
made andsold it 
direct to con- 


sumers. 
We have thous- 
ands of custom: 
ers in every state 
and want more; 
we therefore 
make the fol. 


Proposition: 





REFERENCES:—State Nat'l Bank, St. Louis, 
Third Nat'l 
or any of the Ravens a Conentes, 
WRITE TO NEAREST ADDRESS. 


THE HAYNER DISTILLING CO. 
305-307 S. Seventh St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
re narees West Fifth sng pea OHIO. 
—— 


uality, 
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superior 
viz; OHI 


in style. 
buy or not. 
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ONES’ GREAT QUALITY 


Brood Sow Sale, 


TOWANDA, ILL., WEDNESDAY, JAN. 16, 1901, 
00 Poland-China Toppers. 


Three Shorthorn Bulls—Easterday & Secret Families 


—Two Reds, One Roan. 


sired by the 


Selected from my grand herd of popular breeding backed b 


atest representatives of the wk, 


gre 
N 2d, PERFEC 
SEH 2d, ROBERT PRICE, TECUMSEH OHIP, CHIEF I AM and 
others bred to the Great Sires: 


I KNOW, CHIEF TEOUM- 


Bonnie Black Chief by Missouri’s 


Black Chief, the $1,000 hog; Tecumseh Chip Jr. by Tecumseh Chip, 
Hawkeye Price by Hawkeye Chief. 


Galaxy of Breeding that will Challenge the Admiration of all. 
This is a grand opportunity to secure an extra 


This is a 


ood sow, bred right 


You are invited to attend the sale whether you want to 
Sale on farm 2%4 miles from town. 
The Catalogue is a great talker. Send for it, mentioning Rural 


[H. O. CORRELL, D. L. BROWN, Auctioneers. 


Free conveyance. 
orld. 


L. G. JONES, 


« Towanda, McLean Co., Illinois. 


Towanda is 8 miles from Bloomington on CO. & A. R. R. 
Behe He BeBe he hs Fe ivpweges 








to “Chief Eelipsed”’ 22499, 
bred to bis best sow 





Poland- China Brood Sow Sale 


Of Missouri’s Black Chief Breeding, 
THURSDAY, JANUARY 3ist, 1901, 
At Oak Grove. Mo, 


I wi!l sell 20 Missour!’s Black Chief Sows and Gilts, bred to“R’s Perfection” 24433 by “Chief Per- 
fection 2d,’’ and 20 fa}l y¢ arlings and spring gilts by ‘‘A’s Chiet” 21014, (and other well bred boars) b 
the best matured sow of ‘Mo 

Biack Chief,” and a few ‘spring boars of same breeding. This Bering is all by “Mo,’s Black 
. For full particulars send for free catalog 


COL. J. W. SPARKS, Auctioneer, Marshall, Mo. 


E.E. AXLINE, Oak Grove, Mo. 
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e and 
oO. 0. HEDGES & SON, "Pane, Christian Co., Illinois. 


Two good sprin 


PURELY BRED DUROC-JERSEY REDS 


And Chester White Pigs, eight weeks old at $5.00 each. Year 
Stocked up. Address 


POLAN D-CHINAS AND POULTRY |! 


Your sows 1899 fall farrow and a choice lot of silts bred to the 
Chief Perfection Jr . and Id 


Soman 


t state fair fret a pene winners 
ree Ball calves. A choice 
roaee Holland Turkeys. 
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Bargains in Berkshires vat Sunnyside. 


apave of vonsenatin priate, LP a yh 


nice lot of yearling so 
aeatehion os $1.00 per Ib; alba s fow nine 


at $1.00 each. Ne can ous'ven tn polls and quality. 0 Write us at 


HARRIS & McMAHON, Landiae, Missour:, 





you want, or bate | 


aes H. KER, 


come and inspect 
Prairie du Rocher, Illinois. 


FINE BERASHIRES 


Of the best families at snag prices. 
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Skabeura-Nicotine Sheep Dip 


CURES “rr. "ree. pee TPH gE ABOURA ABOU Dit 05. 18 15 Branch Bire Breet, tL St. 
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BREEDER 
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Dietz “BLIZZARD” LANTERN Cold Blast 
Boy 


S LANTERN is the culmination of a vast deal of experiment, 
and it is offered as something extra good in the 
This Lantern is made on the “Cold Blast,” sprinsipte and is fed 

exclusively with cold air, that which comes from a 

through openings between the two rings at the top 


This system of air sup’ 


ressage paid, 


The Catalogue, which we mail free, will give youan idea of the extent 
of our line of Lamps and Lanterns, 


R. E. DIETZ COMPANY, 92 Laight Street, New York, 


resultant extra volume an 
with an entirely new and most effective device for raising and lowering 
lobe, which also locks the burner in 


f your dealer does not keep it, we wil 


ly greatly smashes ‘combustion with the 
intense whiteness of its light. 


Lantern line. 


bove, being taken in 


It is fitted 


sition. 
send one to you for $1.50, 











Repeating Rifles 


repeat. 


They don’t jam, catch, or fail to extract. 


In a 


word, they are the only reliable repeaters. Winchester 
rifles are made in all desirable calibers, weights, and 
Styles ; and are plain, partially or elaborately ornamented, 
suiting every purpose, every pocketbook, and every taste. 


Winchester Ammunition 


is made for all kinds of shooting in all kinds of guns. 
Send Name and Address on a Postal 
Page Illustrated C: 


FREE, 


' for our 164-! 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS C0,, New Haven, Conn. 











MAKE THEM. 


DEALERS SELL THEM 


Charter Oak Stove & Range Co, 


ST. Louis. 


¢ 











— =" @RINDER. 


= Agents wanted. - 
W.J.ADAM, JOLIET, ILL. 
MOORE’S HOG REMEDY 


and cure Mange and Canker, kill Lice 
and Fever Germs, remove Worms and 





AND PREVENT CHOLERA, at a cost of 


Fire hoere Per Hog Per Year. 


iculars and book 
ARE O HOGS.” Address 


FEED: 


7 re 
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a. he Glarkets 


WHEAT—No. 2 red sold at 76%@76%c, 
and for fancy, E. side, Tic bid; No. 3 red 
at 74@76c for low to choice; No. 4 at 70@ 
73%c; No. 2 hard at 7244@73c; No. 4 do at 


W@7T2c. 

CORN—Cash Market—On trk. No. 2 at 
37%e; No. 3 at 37@387%4c; No. 2 yellow or 
high-mixed at 374%c; No. 3 do at 37\4c; No. 
2 white at 38%c; No. 3 do at 38@38\c. 

OATS—Cash Market—By sample, No. 2 

3 





at 2@25%c; No. 8 at 244@24%c; No. 
Northern at 2c; No. 2 white at 27%c; 
No. 3 do at 26c for poor to 27c for choice; 


No. 4 do at 254%2@26%c. 

RYE—Grade No. 2 sold at 5S0c, switched, 
this side elevator, and No. 3 at 4%c, 
side. 


MILLFEED—Easier and slow. Not so 
much for sale, but demand light. Bran 
quotable E. trk. at 66@66%c in large and 
67%4@68c in small sks. for ordinary; bulk 
62@64c. At mill bran jobs at @8c and ships 
at 73@7ic. 

HAY—Timothy $13@13.80 for choice, $12@ 
13 for No. 1, $10.50@11.50 for No. 2, $9@10 for 
No. 8; prairie $10@10.50 for No. 1, $9@9.50 
for No. 2, $8@8.50 for No. 3. Clover $9@11 


STRAW —Wheat on trk. $4.50; rye $6. 

GRASS SEEDS—Clover $1@9.25. Timothy 
$4.25@4.50; red top Sc for chaff to $ for 
fancy; millet 75c@$1.25; Hungarian 70@svc. 


PRICES ON CHANGE. 
The following tables show the range of 
prices in future and cash grains: 


Closed Range Closed 
Saturday. Monday. Monday. 
Wheat— 
Jan ...74%n --@.... 73% n 
May ...77%b ae! aE 76% b 
July ...74%n 774 Qi Toke 
Corn— 
Jan ...35%b 364%@.... 361% 
May ..37% 37%@37™% 8 37 
Oats— 
Jan ...23%b eT. tee 25% b 
May ..25%b 25% @26 25% 


Cash wheat, corn and oats ranged: 
Year. Saturday. Monday. 





Wheat— A 
No. 2 red....72%@.... 764@76% 76%@77 
No. 3 red....70 --++ 734%2@7 74 @76 
No. 4 winter,63 @67 70 @72 70 @i3% 
No. 2 hard..65 @66% 72%@73% 724%@73 
No. 3 hard..68%@#4% 71 @72 7 @i2 

Corn— 

Ba DB exvstan 314%@31% 364%@.... 374@.... 

BIO, B ccccses 31 @31%q 36%@.... 37 @37% 

No. 2 white.31%@.... 38 @.... 38%@.... 

No. 3 whité.31 @.... 37%@.... 38 @38% 

ats— 

We. "8 wcesese 24%@ 25 2% @B% 

BAO. B ccccdes 24%@ 2444@ 2444@24% 

No. 2 north.2 @.... 25%@.... 25%@.... 

No. 2 white.26 @26% 27%@.... 27%@.... 

No. 3 white. @26 26 @27 26 @27_ 

No. 4 white.25 @25% 2%@26 2%@26% 

OOL. 

Missouri and Illinois— 5 
Medium combing ...........+.++++++ 20 @20% 
Medium clothing . 

Braid and 1OW .......cseeeeseeeceees 
urry and clear mixed ............ @18 

Slightly Durry ........-sseeeeees 15 @15% 

Hard DUFFY ...v. ccccoccccccccccccces 12%@13 

TAGME BNO oiccee coves sccccccvccccese 15 @l6 

Heavy fIme .......eceeeeeecsececeeecs 12 @13 

GREASY Vek, ccleccccoccccovetecoe 17 @18% 





PET vce occcnene: svccctcvcevcccosess 
Angora goat hair— 

Clean and clear ..........--eseeeees 18 @20 

Burry and cotted ..........s-sseeee 1 @ll 


Black and seedy from 4c to 6c per pound 
less. 





EGGS—Fresh stock sold at 17%c, loss 
off, but cold storage and held stock was 
slow. 


BUTTER—Creamery—Extra, 34c; firsts 
2@2lc; seconds 15@18c. Dairy—Extra 18@ 
20c; firsts 13@l6c; grease 4c. Country— 


Store-packed llc for good to 8@l0c for 
or. Ladle-packed—Extra lic; firsts 4@ 
14%c. Roll 9c for good to lic for choice. 
CHEESE—Twins 11%c; singlesc 12c; Y. 
A. . New York 1i%c; Limburger 11% 
@l2c; Swiss 14@l5ic; brick 12@12\%c. 
LIVE POULTRY—Chickens—Straight 
young and old 7c; old roosters 34%c. Tur- 
keys—Average receipts 6c; heavy 5c. 
Ducks Tic. . Geese (top-feathered) 3c. 
Old pigeons and squabs, per doz. 50c. 
DRESSED POULTRY—Quote scalded 
and undrawn, with heads and legs on: 
Turkeys at 7c per Ib.; old toms 6c. Chick- 


ens 7%c. Capons 12@li4c. Slips 9c. Ducks 
8@%c. Geese 3 
APPLES— Quote: Eastern, packed— 


Baldwin at from $1.40@1.55 for No. 2 to 
$2.25 to $2.50 for No. 1; greening at from 
$1.75@1.80 for No. 2 to $2.50@2.60 for choice 
varieties; bulk Baldwin quotable at $1@ 
1.25 per bbl. measure on trk. Western- 
packed—Ben Davis and geniting range 
from $1.75 to $2.50; winesap at $2.75@3; wil- 
lowtwig at $3@3.25—top rates for fancy. 

POTATOES—Quote Northern on_ trk.: 
Minnesota and Wisconsin—Burbank or 
rural at 47@48c for fair to 50@5ic for choice 
to fancy, rose for choice; triumph 
at $1.05@1.10; Michigan rural at 50@52c for 
sound, bright, smooth stock; bug-eaten 
lots affected with dry rot and all inferior 
sell for less. 

ONIONS—Latest sales choice red globe 
at $1 in bulk to $1 in sks.; red Wethersfielr 
and yellow globe at %c for choice; all 
poorer stock less. 

SWEET POTATOES—Home-grown Ber- 
muda sell at 45@50c, yellow Nansemond at 
60c per bu. loose and at $1.75 per bbl. for 
Bermuda and $2.25 for Nansemond on or- 


ders. : 

SHEEP PELTS—Ful-wool pelts at 5c 
to 8c, according to amount of wool on 
them; lamb at 35@50c—Southern 25@40c; 
shearlings at i Dry stock, fallen, 
etc., 9c per lb. 

Seb wax—Quote at 27c per lb. for 
prime. 

DRIED FRUIT—Quote: Apples—Evap- 
orated rings at 3%c to 4c; quarters at 34%c 
to 4c; chops at %4@%c; peelings at 16c; 
sun-dried quarters at 3c to 3%c; chops and 
peelings neglected; no price quotable. 
Peaches—Fancy evaporated unpeeled 
halves at 4c; sun-dried at lc to 2\c. 

HONEY—Comb at 10c to 12%c; fancy 
white clover 15@16c; inferior, dark and 
broken less. Extracted and strained in 
bbls, at 6@6%c and in cans at 7@7ic. 

BROOMCORN-—In light offerings; read- 
ily salable at $50 to $75 per ton. 


LIVE STOCK. 





HORSES—Heavy receipts were concen- 
trated in the auction, the number being 
around 400 head, and on the market other- 
wise there were numerous consignments 
available. Business displayed unusually 
active features throughout. The Eastern 
buying was represented by a number of 
new buyers, and some export demand 
was in existence, while the Southern trade 
manifested extremely good proportions 
and was active and strong. All desirable 
classes started the week out remarkably 
well. The most prominent phase of the 
trade, however, was the buying for Brit- 
ish cavalry purposes, which at no period 
was stronger or more aggressive. Some 
sales of this class are $5 to $10 higher than 
ten days ago. The general market was in 
excellent shape for all but the very com- 
<n routs 

orse quotations: 

Tieavy araft, common to good, $9 to 
$140; choice to extra, $150 to $175. Farm 
chunks, 1,150 to 1,350 Ibs., fair to good, $65 
to $100; good to choice, $110 to $125. Coach 
horses and cobs, fair to choice, $110 to $125. 
Coach horses and cobs, fair to good, $135 
to $175; choice to extra $200 to $255. Horses 
for the South, small, light drivers, fair to 
good, $25 to $55; choice to extra, $60 to $85; 
Southern drivers, large, $90 to $135. Export 
chunks, 1,200 to 1,400 Ibs., plain to good, $80 
to $90; choice to extra, $9 to $130. Busi- 
ness drivers, fair to good, $85 to $110; 
choice to extra, $125 to $160. Saddlers for 
Southern use, fair to good, $55 to 4 
choice to extra, $80 to $125; fancy gaited 
and New York saddlers, $150 to $300. Infe- 
rior horses, common, small plugs, $15 to 
$30; heavy work plugs, $25 to $45. 

MULES—General receipts were heavy 
and the commission supply was _ liberal. 
The market did not at the start show the 
active characteristics prevailing at the 
close of last week and some of the sales- 
men called the opening slow, but Monday 
is often quiet until late in the day with- 
out their being any slowing effects. It 
was a practically steady market, the 
quietness heing in the fact that few con- 
signments changed hands early, and there 








TRY THEM FOR 


Coughs, Colds, ° 


Asthma, Bronchitis, 
Hoarseness, 
and Sore Throat. , 


Beosimte Al Maram dibs 





McCormick 





The McCormick 
MODERN. 
New Century. 
Exposition. 


work best —are best. 
prove the best. 








The McCormick Light Draft Binder is the most 
| MODERN binder built today. It has con 
centrated upon it the vast resources of the 
McCormick Company, the largest builders of 
| self-binders in the world. It is the binder by 
| which the merits of all others are measured, 


McCormick 


| The McCormick Twine was awarded the gold 
medal at the Paris Exposition. Its superiority 
is the result of its being spun by the latest, best 
and most MODERN machinery devised, 
and passing a most rigid inspection- 
McCormick inspection. 


McCormick 


The McCormick Light Draft Daisy Reaper is 
the most MODERN reaper. Used exten- 
sively on hilly land, and also for harvesting 
flax, clover, peas and similar crops. 


McCormick 


The McCormick Light Draft Mowers are the 
cleanest cutting, lightest working, farthest go- 
ing, most MODERN mowers. They have 


recorded more sales than any other mowers. 


McCormick 


The McCormick Light Draft Hay Rakeis every- 
thing that a farmer can ask for inarake. It is 
the strongest, neatest, most MODERN rake. 


McCormick 


The McCormick Light Draft Corn Binder is the 
newest and most MODERN for cutting and 
binding corn. It is stiff, strong and successful. 
It binds the corn as it stands, which is the 
only successful way; this way is our patent. 


McCormick 


The McCormick Corn Husker and Fodder 
Shredder is a MODERN medium size 
machine with large capacity, fitted for one farm 
or several in the same neighborhood. It is a 
iittle giant—many buy it for job work. It is the 
surest money-making shredder on the market. 


McCormick 


The McCormick MODERN Light Draft 
Ueader is the best ever put into «the field. 
instead of six horses, only four are needed to 
draw the McCormick. 


McCormick 


The McCormick MODERN Knife and 
Tool Grinder is a boon to the farmer, “A 
sharp knife saves draft.” It is quickly 
changed to a tool grinder. 


McCORMICK 


Harvesting Machine Co. 
CHICAGO 
fhe iargest sales and the largest works in the world 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 









































was more of inquiring among dealers than 
there was purchasing. The latter were 
awaiting an indication of the strength of 
the Southern trade, which must at this 
time determine the course of the market. 
Some Eastern trade developed and it pre- 
vailed at strong prices. 

MULE quotations (for broke mules, 4 to 
7 years old): 

14 hands, extreme range...$ 55.00 to $ 75.00 


14 hands, bulk of sales.... 60.00 to 70.00 
14% hands, extreme range. 65.00 to 85. 
14% hands, bulk of sales.. 70.00 to 80.00 
15 hands, extreme range... 80.00 to 110.00 
15 hands, bulk of sales.... 90.00 to 100.00 
15% hands, extreme range. 90.00 to 125.00 
15% hands, bulk of sales.. 100.00 to 110. 
16 to 16% hands, extreme 

| ee oan’ ‘kevbesteses 110.00 to 165.00 
16 to 16% hands, bulk of 

GION kccsce doe. cvseckecesces 125.00 to 140.00 


Bulk vl sales represent mixea mules in 
first hands. Prices above bulk figures 
represent first-class mules, extra finish 
and weight, strictly fat, practically sound 
and classified. 


ADDITIONAL LIVE STOCK MARKETS 
ON PAGE FOUR. 


A DEDUCTION. 





All of us have seen numbers of cases 
which plainly illustrated the terrors of 
the drink and morphine habit, although 
comparatively few outside of those im- 
mediately interested appear to realize the 
large percentage of inebriates among the 
entire population. Recent statistics show 
that about seven per cent of all the peo- 
ple are or have been unpleasantly affected 
by drink or the use of some narcotic, and 
these habits are gaining ground constant- 
ly. Several cases are known to each 
adult person, and no community is free 
from at least one, and probably a num- 
ber of instances. If the acquisition of 
these habits cannot be prevented, those 
persons who indulge in strong drink and 
morphine must be cured. How! During 
the past 30 years and taking the present 
population of the United States as a 
basis, the remedy discovered by Dr. Les- 
lie E. Keeley may be credited with hav- 
ing relieved just about two per cent of the 
evil effects of these terrible habits. 
Actual cures have been made in as many 
as 300,000 cases, and allowing the usual 
estimate of five people to the family, it 
will be at once seen that the Keeley sys- 
tem has accomplished a truly stupendous 
work. And the end is not yet. At each 
of the 30 branch institutions where it is 
now possible to secure the original and 
uniformly successful Keeley treatment, 
cures are being constantly effected, no 
matter how long established the habit 
may be. Personally knowing the work 
being done by the St. Louis branch in- 
stitution, the writer would say that the 
cures accomplished are marvelous and the 
successful treatment of patients from all 
walks of life has here been brought to 
almost an exact science. Dr. Blaine, the 
eminent physician, and who personally 
manages the St. Louis establishment, was 
in charge of the parent office at Dwight, 
Iil., for a period of eight years, and he 
possesses, consequently, especial attri- 
butes for the work, in addition to his 
superb abilities as a physician. He is a 
pleasant gentleman, and all the patients, 
old or young, male or female, are his 
friends. If interested persons will write, 
they will promptly receive full informa- 
tion as to treatment, etc., and all com- 
munications are _ sacredly confidential. 
Address Dr. E. Blaine, 2808 Locust 
street, St. Louis. 


TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 


Take LAXATIVE BROMO QUININE TABLETS. All} 
aru, refund the money if it fails to cure. 
B. W. GROvs'Ss signature is on each box. 25c. 





COLONEL HARRY W. GRAHAM, the 
auctioneer, has booked a date for a 
thoroughbred live stock sale in October, 
1901. The Chillicothe auctioneer has ac- 
quired a reputation which places him 
among the first few successiu! live stock 
hammer salesmen in the middle west. 
That his reputation is well earned is 
attested by the fact that he has dates 
nearly a year ahead. Col. Graham opens 
in the spring with an engagement at the 
most important Hereford sale in the 
United States—that of T. F. B. Sotham 
at Kansas City, January 22, 23, 24 and 25, 
in conjunction with other prominent 
breeders. Being selected as one of the 
six moguls to sell these cattle is evidence 
of Col. Graham's ability as an auction- 





eer. 
See advertisement in this issue. 


Machines are the most 

They are the Pride of the 
Highest in awards at the Paris 
McCormick light draft machines 
dominate the fields of the world. Built best— 
With every test they 


McCormick 


a representative of profitable dairy cows, 
may not strike the reader as a specimen 
of artistic beauty, but this is the way this 
scrub cow appeared when she started out 
on a remarkable career as a successful 
milk producer. Zacona was fed and cared 
for in the same way as Zastona and Zar- 
gola. She showed herself capable of 
handling only a trifle more feed than the 
others. This is shown by the fact that 
her feed bill for the year amounted to 
2.80, while that of Zastona was $32.30, 
and that of Zargola was $31.32. Zacona’s 
record for the year is as follows: Milk, 
9,116 pounds; test, 4.21 per cent; butter- 
fat, 383.7 pounds. The feed cost of pro- 
ducing a pound of butter-fat is 8:5 cents. 
Like the cow Zastona, this cow improved 
in weight and appearance under good 
treatment. Her weight varied from 897 to 
1,123, a gain of 226 pounds, or two-thirds 
as much as the cow Zastona. 

This animal is not presented as the 
ideal dairy cow, but simply as a choice 





ZACONA, 


A choice dairy cow as she appeared when she entered college. 
(Continued from Page 7.) cow among our common Kansas cows. 


fair-sized udder. When dry Zacona puts 
on considerable flesh, but while giving a 
large flow of milk she is only moderate 
flesh, as will be noticed from the promi- 
nence of her back and hip-bones. 

Hers .is a very decided improvement 
over the udder of Zargola. The udder is 
wide and well drawn up, furnishing 
abundance of room for a milk factory. In 
the case of the average cow, and espe- 
cially of the unprofitable cow, too much of 
the space that in a dairy cow should be 
devoted to the udder is filled with flesh. 
Of course the size of the udder does not 
always indicate the size of the profits, any 
more than a large factory building al- 
ways indicates the amount of manufac- 
tured goods turned out; but one thing re- 
mains certain, and that is, we cannot ex- 
pect to manufacture on a large scale 
without allowing plenty of room for the 
manufacturing machinery, whether the 
product turned out be canned fruit or 
milk. 








After taking the Shorthorn Course in Dairying. 








(Cotinued From Page 6.) 
GRAND SWEEPSTAKES.—First, 
pen, 187%, Partridge Cochins, O. W. Pow- 
ell, Fulton, Mo.; second, $5, pen, 185%, 
oo Langshans, W. H. Ritchey, Sedalia, 

0. 


$10, 


MEDITERRANEAN CLASS. 
SINGLE-COMB BROWN LEGHORNS. 
—Cocks—First, 914, H. C. Short, Leaven- 
worth, Kan.; second, 88%, Clyde Patter- 
son, Sedalia, Mo. Hens—First, 98%, H. C. 





92%; second, 92%; fourth, 92%, H. C. Short; 
third, 92%, Clyde Patterson; fifth, 92, S. M. 
Taylor. Pens—First, 186%, H. C. Short. 

SINGLE-COMB WHITE LEGHORNS. 
—Cocks—First, 88%, Sauerbier Bros. Hens 
—First, 94; third, 92, Sauerbier Bros.; sec- 
ond, 9%, L. C. Huntington, Omaha, Neb. 
Cockerels—First, 92, Sauerbier Bros. Pul- 
lets—First, 94%; third, 93%, Sauerbier 
Bros.; second, 94; fourth, 92%, L. C. Hunt- 
ston. Pens—First, 185 7-16, Sauerbier 

ros. 
ROSE COMB BROWN rg hie 


Hens—First, 82%; second, 91%, Mrs. 4 
A. McClellan, Granger, Mo.; third, 91%; 
fourth, 91%, H.. H. Frerking, Concordia, 


Mo.—Cockerels—First, 94%; second, 93%, 
H. H. Frerking; third, 93, G. T. Fisher, 
Woodson, Mo.; fourth, 92%; fifth, 91%, 
Mrs. . A. McClellan. Pullets—First, 
93%; fifth, 98, H. H. Freking; second, 9344; 
third, 98%, Mrs. 8. A. McClellan; fourth, 
9, G. T. Fisher. Pens—First, 1871-16, H. 
H. Frerking; second, 1851-16, Mrs. 8. A. 


second, 92%; third, 92; fourth, 91%, Mrs. 8. 
A. McClellan. Pens—First, 187 3-16; sec- 
ond, 1841-16, Mrs. 8S. A. McClellan. 

FF LEGH NS. — Cocks — First, 
88%, J. M. Clark, Kansas City. Cockerels 
—First, 91%; third, 91; fourth, 88%, Wm. 
Johnmeyer; second, 914, J. M. Clark. Pul- 
lets—First, 93%; third, 91%; fourth, 91%, 
Wm. Johnmeyer; second, 924%, J. M. Clark. 
BLACK MINORCAS.—Hens—First, 92, 
W. E. Powersock, Sedalia, Mo. 

GRAND SWEEPSTAKES.—First, 5.00, 
pen, 186%, Single Comb Brown Leghorns, 
H. C. Short, Leavenworth, Kansas. 


POLISH. 
WHITE CRESTED BLACK POLISH.— 
Cock—First, 92. Hen—First, 93%. Pullet— 
First, 92%, John Potts, Fayette, Mo. 


HAMBURG. 
SILVER-SPANGLED HAMBURGS.— 
Hens—First, 914%, Mrs. S. M. Taylor, Fa- 
yette; second, 90%; third, 88, Mrs. 8S. A. 
McClellan. Cockerels—First, 91; second, 
91, Mrs. S. A. McClellan. 
92; second, 91%, Mrs. McClellan. 

GOLDEN SPANGLED HAMBURGS.— 
Cock—First, 85%. Pullets—First, 89%, 
Mrs. Jas. H. Lightner, Paris, Mo. 

RED CAPS.—Hen—First, 924%. Cocker- 
els—First, 93%; second, 93. Pullets—First, 
oni = 904%, Wm. Johnmeyer, Boon- 
ville, Mo. 





Cock—First, 94. 
ond, 98%, Harry . 
BUFF ORPINGTONS.—Cockereis—First 
and fourth, Mrs. W. M. Marshall, Lisbon, 


WHITE KLONDIKES.—Cock — First. 
Hen— First, Mrs. W. M. Marshall, Lisbon, 


First. Pullet—First, Mrs. ©. P. 
son, Fayette, Mo. 


GAME BANTAMS. 


92%, Mrs. 8S. A. McClellan. 


90%, Harry Bryan, Fayette, Mo. 
BANTAMS OTHER THAN GAME. 


Pair—Cock, 92; hen, 91%, 
Third Pair—Cockerel, 90%; 
Mrs. S. A. McClellan, Granger, 
Fourth Pair—Cockerel, 89%; hen, 91%, 


Cock, 87%; hen, 98, N. 





McClellan; third, 184%, G. T. Fisher, 
Woodson, oO. 

ROSE COMB WHITE LEGHORNS.— 
Hen—First, 98%; second, 92%; third, 92; | 
fourth, 92, Mrs. 8S. A. McClellan. Cock- 
erels—First, 94; second, $2; third, 90%, 

rs. 8S. A. McClellan. Pullets—First, 94; 


Pullets—First, | 


GAMES. 
by a= gs RED GAMES.— ¢c 


Mo, 
RHODE ISLAND REDS.—Cockerel— 
Wilker- 


BLACK-BREASTED REDGAME BAN-~ 
TAMS.—First Pair—Cockerel, 91%; pullet, 


SILVER DUCKWING GAME BAN- 
TAMS.—First Pair—Cockerel, 88%; pullet, 


GOLDEN SEBRIGHT BANTAMS.— 
First Pair—Cockerel, 92%; pullet, 93, Mrs. 
L. B. Thomas, Warrensburg, Mo. Second 
Mrs. Thomas. 
pullet, 91%, 

Mo 


R. Clark, Kansas 
City, Mo. Second Pair—Cockerel, 90%; 


pullet, 98%, Harry Bryan, Fayette, Mo. 
Third Pair—Cockerel, 91%; pullet, 91%, 
Jno. S. Hughes, Fayette, Mo. 

WHITE COCHIN BANTAMS.—First— 
Pullet, 909%, Harry Bryan. 


TURKEYS. 

MAMMOTH BRONZE.—Adults—First, 
964%, C. W. Nixon, Bunceton, Mo.; second, 
83, Mrs. C. P, Wilkerson, Fayette, Mo. 
Yearlings—First, 97%, Mrs. S. A. McClel- 
lan; second, 97, Mrs. Theo. Evans, Arm- 


Short; second, 91%, Clyde Patterson.|strong; third, 96%, Mrs. Anna Forbes, 
Cockerels—First, 94%, Clyde Patterson; ‘Yates, Mo. Cockerels—First, 96%; second, 
second, 93%, 8. Taylor, Fayette, Mo.; 96, Mrs. Theo, Evans; third, 96, C. W. 
third, 93%, H. C. Short. Pullets—First, Nixon; fourth, 95%, Mrs. Annie Forbes; 


fifth, 90%, Mrs. W. M. Marshall. Hens— 
First, 97, Mrs. Theo. Evans; second, 96%, 
Mrs. Charlotte Wilkerson; third, 96%, Mrs. 
W. M. Marshall; fourth, 9, Mrs. 8, A. 
McClellan; fifth, 9%, Mrs. Annie Forbes. 
Pullets—First, 97; third, 96%; fifth, 96%, 
Mrs, Theo. Evans; second, 96%, Mrs. 8S. 
A. McClellan; fourth, 96%, C. W. Nixon. 
Pens—First, 193 11-16, Mrs. Theo. Evans; 
second, 193 7-16, Mrs. S. A. McClellan. 
WHITE HOLLAND TURKEYS.—Cock 
—First, 96%. Cockerel—First, %. Pullet— 
First, 96%; second, 96; third, 96; fourth, 
. Pen—First, 192%, Miss Mary L. 
Schaal, Lexington, Mo. 
| BUFF TURKEYS.—Cockerel—First, 94, 
ae. 93, Wm. Johnmeyer, Boon- 
ville, Mo. 





° DUCKS, 

PEKIN DUCKS.—First pair, Mrs. A. K. 
Dossey, Moberly, Mo.; second pair, Rocky 
Hill Poultry Farm, McKittrick, Mo.; third 
‘pair, Nepenthe Poultry Yards, New Flo- 
rence, Mo. 

CAYUGA DUCKS.—First pair, Edwm 
Schowengerdt, Independence, Mo. 
ROUE DUCKS.—First and 
pair, m. Johnmeyer. 
| WHITE MUSCOVY DUCKS.—First anda 
second pair, Wm. Johnmeyer. 
| COLORED MUSCOVY DUCKS.—First 
pair, Jno. 8S. Hughes, Fayette, Mo. 
OULOUSE GEESE.—First and second 
pair, m. Johnmeyer. 
|. WHITE EMBDEN GEESE.—First pair, 
Mrs. W. M. Marshall; second and third 
pair, Wm. Johnmeyer. 


| PIGEONS. 

i First best display fancy pigeons, E. W. 
| Bedford, Fayette, Mo.; second best dis- 
play, Chitwood Bros., Fayette, Mo. 


secona 





WILL SEND $2.5 FREE. 


‘Franklin Miles, M. D., LL. B., the Cele- 
brated Chicago Specialist, Will Send 
$2.50 Worth of His New Special Treat- 
ment Free to Each of Our Readers. 


When an experienced physician offers 
to give away $40,000 worth of a New Treat- 
ment for diseases of the heart, nerves, 
stomach, or dropsy, it is conclusive evi- 
,dence that he has great faith in it. And 
when hundreds of prominent men and 
i women freely testify to his unusual skill 
and the superiority of his New Special 
Treatment his liberality is certainly 
worthy of serious consideration. 

That Dr. Miles is one of the world’s 
most successful physicians in treating 
these diseases, is proven by hundreds of 
testimonials. One patient cured after fail- 
ure of eleven Grand Rapids physicians, 
‘two after being given up by six and seven 
hicago physicians, another after nine of 
the leading doctors in New York City, 
{Philadelphia and Chicago failed. Thou- 
sands of testimonials sent upon request. 

he eminent Rev. W. Bell, D. D., of 





Mo.; second, B. F. Huntsman, Cairo, Dayton, Ohio, General Secretary of For- 
Mo.; third and fifth, Rocky Hill Poultry eign Missions, writes editorially in ‘The 
Farm, McKittrick, Mo. Pullets—First, : State Sunday School Union:” ‘We de- 
Mrs. W. M. Marshall; second and fourth, | sire to state that from personal acquaint- 

o. 8. Townsend, Troy, Mo.; third,!ance we know Dr. Miles to be a most 
Rocky Hill Poultry Farm; fifth, B. F. | skillful specialist, a man who has spared 
Huntsman. neither labor nor money to keep himself 


abreast of the great advancement of med- 
ical science.” 

The late Prof. J. 8. Jewell, M. D., ed- 
itor of “Journal of Nervous and Mental 
Di »” Chi said: “By all means 
publish your surprising results.’”’” Rev. 
J. W. Stokesbury of Fairport, Mo., had 
| head, heart, stomach troubles, and nerv- 
ous prostration. Three physicians failed 
to help him. He writes: “I regard my- 
self cured.””. Mr. C. Buck of Webb City, 
Mo., wrote a friend, “Dr. Miles treated 
me for mind trouble, unnatural fears and 
great nervousness. He cured me nine 
years ago.” Mr. George Woodhouse of 
Flat Creek, Mo., reports: “My son was 
so bad he was helpless. Other physicians 
could not help him, but Dr. Miles brought 
him on all right.” 

This new system of special treatment 
is thoroughly scientific and immensely 
superior to the ordinary methods. 








Mrs.| As all afflicted readers may have $2.50 

McClellan. worth of treatment especially prepared 
BUFF COCHIN BANTAMS.—First Pair | for their case free, we would advise them 
—Cockerel, 91%; pullet, 94. Fourth Pair—|to send for it at once. Address Dr. Frank- 


lin Miles, 201 to 209 State st., Chicago. 
Please mention this paper. 





THE GREAT HEREFORD SALE. 


One of the grandest offerings of Here- 
fords to be put before the American pub- 
lic in 1901 will be that included in the 
four-day sale at Kansas City, Mo., on 
January 22-2. 

The first day’s offering will be from 
the noted Weavergrace herd, the proper- 
ty of T. F. Sotham, Chillicothe, Mo., 
and will include 24 bulls and 26 heifers, 
and are the best lot of cattle that ever 
went into the sale ring from this herd. 
It contains more sons and daughters of 
that great sire, Corrector, than were ever 
in one sale before, and most of the heifers 
are bred to Mr. Sotham’s great imported 
bull Improver, some of whom have sons 
and daughters will also be in the sale. 
Representatives of other Weavergrace 
sires out of dams by Corrector, will be in 
the sale. 

THE RIVERSIDE HEREFORD CAT- 
TLE CO. of Ashland, Neb., will sell 75 
head on January 23-24. There will be 
picked young cattle from the largest col- 
lection of pedigreed beef cattle in ex- 
istence. There will be 40 females and 24 
bulls, topped from the celebrated Shade- 
land herd of Indiana recently purchased 
by them ag follows: Twelve bulls and 12 
females by the great sire Acrobat; three 
bulls and nine females by the great show 
and breeding bull Earl of Shadeland 
22nd; four bulls and six females by the 
great English sire Diplomat; three bulls 
}and three heifers by Banker; one cow by 





producer. The first illustration of Zacona, | She has a moderately large paunch and a the royal prize winner Garfield; one cow 


|by Tammany, one cow’ by the great bull 
!Sir Bartle Frere, one cow by Gold Dol- 
lar, one bull by Gold Dust, and one by 

Clarence. This is the first time the tops 
of the great Shadeland herd have ever 
| Rees offered at public auction, and the 
first public sale offering from this herd 
in 10 years. 
| THE EGGER HEREFORD CATTLE 
' CO. of Appleton City, Mo., will finish up 
the two-days’ sale (January 23-24) with 
an offering of 12 bulls and 12 heifers by 
|the great sire Chillicothe, champion over 
all breeds, and one of Corrector’s best 
{sons. This is a splendid lot from start to 
finish, and the heifers will have calves 
at foot or be heavy in calf to either 
Salisbury 4th or Billy Cummings, two of 
their leading stud bulls. 

CLZM GRAVES’ OFFERING.—On Jan- 

uary 25 Mr. Clem Graves of Bunker Hill, 
Ind., will sell 20 head of the tops from 
his noted herd, which will include his 
entire show herd, éxcepting Dale, Dolly 
5th and Lady Kelp. It includes the cham- 
pion heifer Carnation, which was con- 
sidered by Mr. F. A. Nave the best an- 
imal he ever exhibited, and other females 
by such sires as Columbus, the sire of 
the $5,050 Columbus 17, and Dale, the 
$7,500 bull; Cherry Boy, Acrobat, Harold 
(sire of Corrector); Lyford, Star Grove 
17th, and eight bulls of such sires as Star 
Wilton 2th, Liberator (by Corrector), 
imp. Freedom and Tip Top. 
MAKIN BROS., Lee’s Summit, Mo., will 
sell seven females and three bulls, three 
of which are by their celebrated prize 
winner Juryman, three by Stanley (son 
of Herrod), three by the prize winner 
Bixie, and one by Stripes. The females 
will be bred to or have calves at side by 
Prince Hesiod, son of Hesiod. 

A. F. M’CARTY, Humbolt, Kas., two 
bulls and four heifers bred from the blood 
of Garfield, Fortune, Beau Donald. The 
heifers are in calf to Right Sort (by Cor- 
rector). 

G. W. DENNIS, Cisco, Mo., will have a 
good bull in Young Shadeland, by the 
champion Sir Comewell; also two bulls 
and three heifers by imp. Lincoln and out 
of well-bred dams. 

J. C. ADAMS, Moweaqua, IIL, will 
offer a daughter of the $1,000 cow Blend- 
ren, by Corrector; three good heifers by 
the $1,575 Excellent, and a son of imp. 
Freedom. 

D. W. BLACK, Lyndon, O., will offer 
an Anxiety bred bull by Militant, and 
the Willow-Grove-Anxiety bull But Cup 
3rd. 

GEO. B. CONLEY, Marshall, Mich., 
will sell Kansas King, the only calf that 
ever beat Mr. Nave’s Perfection. 

This sale is worthy the attendance of all 
lovers of Herefords, whether they wish 
to buy or not. Don’t forget the dates 
and send for catalog to Mr. T. B. 
Sotham, Chillicothe, Mo., who is manager 
of the entire four-day sale. 


TOUR OF ALL MEXICO. 


Superb itinerary, with three circle tours 
in the tropics and to the ruins of Mitla. 
Pullman vestibuled train, drawing room, 
compartment, library, parlor and dining 
cars, with the open-top car Chililitli, from 
St. Louis, Tuesday, January 22d, via Iron 
Mountain Route, at 8 p. m. Only pro- 
grams three circle tours of the tropics and 
visits to the ruined cities, with Pullman 
cars, in the south of Mexico. Tours under 
personal escort of Mr. Reau Campbell, 
General Manager the American Tourist 
Association. Tickets include all expenses 
everywhere. Address H. F. Berkley, 
Pass. and Ticket Agt., Iron Mountain 
Route, Broadway and Olive Sts., St. Louis. 
FOR SALE one istered Percheron &tallions, 

weight 1700lbs. Also several Perch- 


eron and Shire mares and fillies. Will sell, reason- 
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igencies of the case. 
represented in this illustration. 


Represent a New system of treatment for 
the CURE of Consumption, and those suffer- 
ing from wasting «diseuses. weak lungs, 
coughs, sore throat, catarrh, bronchitis, 
asthma and other pulmonary troubles, or in- 
flammatory conditions of ‘nose, throat and 
lungs, and loss of flesh. 

The treatment is free. 
write to obtain it. 

By the New system devised by DR.T. A. 
SLOCUM, the great specialist in pulmona 
and kindred diseases, the needs of the sic 


You have only to 





body are supplied by the FOUR distinct 


giving fall address. 













These Four New Preparations comprise a complete 
treatment and OUR 

The Emulsion of Cod Liver Oil needed by some, 
the Tonic by others, the Ex 
Jelly by others still, and al 
two, or any one, may be used singly or in combination, according tothe ex 
Full instructions with each set of four free remedies 
Their merits have been proven. 


These Four Remedies 


for nearly all the ills of life 


ctorant by others, the 
four. or any three, or 


remedies constituting his Special Treatment 
knowu asthe Slocum System. 

Whateyer your disease one or more of 
these four scientific remedies will be of 
wonderful benefit and will cure you. 

According to the needs of your case, full 
explained in the Treatise given free wit 
the free remedies. . 

The ailments of women and delicate chil- 
dren are speedily relieved. 

The four remedies form a bulwark of 
STRENGTH avain:t disease in whatever 
shupe it may attack you. THEY CURE. 


Write for Free Trial. 


To obtain these four FREE preparations that have never yet failed to cure, ali you 
have to do is to write, mentioning Colinan’s Rural World, to 


DR. T. A. SLOCUM, 98 PINE STREET, NEW YORK, 


The four FREE remedies will then be sent you at once, 








G64e SUNBURST 


INCANDESCENT GASOLINE 
LAMPS « % Best on Earth. 
This Lamp with a good mantle will 


develop a 100 candle power light at a 
cost of less than { of a cent per hour. 


We manufacture 14 styles for 
residences and business places. 


And PRICES. 








WRITE FOR. CATALOGVES 


NewCorporation 
Street Lamp. 





able and on easy terms. Come and see them 
Ww. B. 


ESTES, Columbia, Me Agents Wanted Everywhere. 





B. P. ROCKS, EXCLUSIVELY g-" | CHICAGO BLDG.& MFG.CO. 





240 to 246 W. Lake Street, 


100 Candle Power 
Simple and easy to handle 


Each famp costing less 
than \ of a cent per hour 


\. COOK YOUR FEED and SAVE 


B° PROFIT FARM BOILER 





best arrangem 
for cooking food for stock. Also 


Rae ea ant jacket Kettles Mog 
er and Steam Jac! 
Scalders, Caldrons, etc. = 





W plete in all departments 


Best in 
GG TREES IOWA. 

Specialties: Fruit and Evergreen Trees. 
J. WRAGG & SONS CO., WAUKEE, IOWA. 


for circulars. 
Thirty-First Y-ear. 
9 CORDS IN 10 HOURS 
- BUNS BASY —— 


D. R. SPERRY & CO.. Batavia, HL 
Manual of fruits—com- FREE 
i. 41 od 
may ibs. 
= Ke Rew 
illus. catal 
thousands. 
, 











It’s KING OF THE WOODS, Saves money and 


Send for FREE 


ments and testimonials Fh 
Fciding Sawing Mach. Co. 











BOWSHER 






FEED MILLS 


h or without r 
(with or with- 
and GRIND any 


Bh 4. fi aA heel use. 
| ul wi )s 
Give Make SWEE P FEED GRINDERS) 
Bi. F, Bowsher Co., Se, Bend, Ind. 




















166 ‘ 
Na, For 14 Cents 
STD we mait the following rare seed novelties. 

, pkg. Bine Blood Tomato Seed, 








CHICAGO, ILL. 


to run and may be timed 
to go out any hour. 


















terms #=—— = = aa clearing timber 
., S17 Sth St., Monmouth, Ill. address Milne Bros. forSHETLAND PONY Catalogue. 
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HAWKEYE GRUB AND STUMP MACHINE 


Works on either Standing Timber or Stumps 


Pulls an Ordinary Grub in 1% Minutes. 
testimonials. Also full 


information regarding our 

1. X. L. GRUBBER, 

IRON GIANT GRUB & 

STUMP MACHINE, 

2-HORSE HAWKEYS 
a) 


land. 


z 











The Celebrated LaDow-Budlong DISC HARROW. 












ONLY 
[ 


the es ay — Harro 
for our Big Free Catalogue. It costs othing. 000 
want at one-half dealer’s prices. 70 Th 4 =e 5 
HAPGOOD PLOW CO 

Unit od 


The only plow factory in 


~—— 

‘The bumpers in the center takeall the side draft. All boxes guaranteed against 

wear for two years. No other manufacturer will give you such a guarantee. No 

Neck Draft. bylaw I All steel but tongue. We also make 
w throw! 


‘ing the earth all one way. Send 
things you 

+» Box 49, Alton, Ill. 
t dirset to the farmer. 


the States selling 








ARGAINS IN SEEDS! 
Choice kinds of Vegetable and Flower Seeds at 
r ; 


per pac Flower Plants, 5c. each. Many choice 

‘ou have seen our New 
Catalogue. Mailed you mention this paper. 
1OWA SEED CO., DES MOINES, IOWA. 


This Ball Bearing 
e ALL be 
Has 12 discs 1ehe uum cet 
a piece of 
ns 


» weighs 340 lbs. Not 
to rot or wear out. Runs easy because 
the friction. Has 

improvements. 

with 8to16 








eveners for two, three or four hy 


orses, 
We Guarantee 2:2 


other harrow of same that it is made of best material. If. 
part breaks or w. pe ey pega of poor wal 
free of charge. If not found all weclaim for it and the 
used, return at our expense, 


FOR RATES, MAPS, TIME-TABLES, ETC., 
IF YOU ARE CONTEMPLATING A TRIP, 
ANY PORTION OF WHICH CAN BE MADE 
OVER THE 


CHICAGO 


ALTON 





“ AMERICA’S MOST POPULAR RAILWAY." 


For culars, address 











D. BowEs, A it General Passenger Agent. 
. Sr. Louts, Mo. sa , 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


ST LER CIAL 
MEE Lece. 


Grand &'Franklin Aves. (Y.M.C. A.Bldg.) Most thor- 
Ough and practical tralning for young - and 
an 











women in all Commercial, 8) lish 

b— 7 the p Reon for our gredunses Dey 

and Nignt. For full particulars address 

P.R ER.Pres.,Grand & Franklin Aves.,8t.Louis. 

ESTABLISHED 1876. 

i AYWA RD’S ’ 
Shorthand and Business College. 
orthand, Book- keep! a ithmetie, 

— Finest koa te 
y. ht session. Send for Cir- 
cular. 219, 220, Land 223 Odd Fellows 

Building St. Louts. Mo. 








We 


e 

ery of all kin and sell with 
guarantees Boilers 
UP; from 


at 
Wrecki 
Ww. seek Ten tes. Chicago, 


‘THE ODIC TELEGRAPH 


Operated by old or young—Fascinating and in 
structi mm unications bp yee aston 
mn ee rg hey Sand peren nomenon. 
Tells about the hidden forces in nature and hew to 
use them. For particulars acdress THE ODIC 
TELEGRAPH 00., 809 Park Place, Brooklyn,N. Y. 


Co., 
cies, tt. 











